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Score of Bills 
Awaits Governor’s 
Action at Albany 


Few Are cf Great Importance; 
Most Leading Bills Failed to 
Pass This Year 


MARINE BILLS ARE KILLED 


Taxicab Liability Law Bill for 
Entire State Passes; Summary 
of Bills Given 


Out of thirty-six amendments to the 
Insurance Law before the New York 
State Legislature nearly a score were 
caught in the jamb at the close of the 
session which adjourned April 10 and 
failed of passage. For the first time in 
many years the Insurance Department, 
insurance interests and the Insurance 
Committee of the Assembly were appar- 
ently working at cross purposes in rela- 
tion to certain measures, while the Sen- 
ate acted on none of the bills presented 
to it until the final week of adjourn- 
ment. As a result legislation relating to 
investment of insurance companies other 
than life, the marine bills, the jeweler’s 
block policy bill, the departmental mea- 
sure relating to liquidation of delinquent 
insurance companies, the unemployment 
insurance bill and many others will go 
over until another year. 

The Employees’ Mutual Benefit As- 
sociation bill, fathered by the General 
Electric Company and introduced by 
Mr. Hutchinson, passed the Senate in 
its closing hours much to the chagrin 
of the representatives of the State Fed- 
eration of Labor. All through the night 
session before adjournment Mark Daly, 
of Associated Industries, Inc., and at- 
torneys for the General Electric Com- 
pany had been beseeching John M. 
O'Hanlon, Legislative Representative of 
the New York State Federation of La- 
bor, to withdraw his objections to the 
hill, which he steadfastly refused to do. 
It is said that Senator Downing had the 
hill reported out and it was passed dur- 
ing Mr. O’Hanlon’s absence from the 
Senate Chamber. The Labor people ob- 
ject strenuously to the bill in that it is 
antagonistic to the morale of organized 
labor and will undoubtedly request the 
Governor to grant a hearing on it and 
to affix his veto thereto. 


Investment Bill Dies 


The investment bill had been amended 
to the point where, in order to secure 
Its passage, a special emergency message 
from the Governor would have been re- 
guired, and this the chairman of the In- 
surance Committee of neither house felt 
himself in position to ask for; and the 
chances were not very much in favor of 
such a request being granted had it been 
asked. 

The marine bills were not depart- 
mental measures. The jeweler’s block 


(Continued on page 15) 















































Yesterday Today 


PHCENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 
of London 


100 William Street, New York 
A corporation which has stood the test of time! 142 years of 


successful business operation. World wide interests. Absolute 
security. Excellent service and facilities. 


Fire, Automobile, Rents, Rental Values, Use & Occupancy, Tor- 
ge, Explosion, Riot & Civil Commotion. 


PHCENIX 


Indemnity Company 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Automobile, Public Liability, Workmen’s Compensation, Bur- 
glary & Theft, Accident & Health, Golfers, 


nado, Sprinkler, Leal 











Tomorrow 











Plate Glass. 

































































WE WELCOME 


WOMEN 


The PENN Mutuat is proud of its women representatives. We have 
them in the Home Office Agency, and in many of our other Agencies. 
Penn Mutua men have long been accustomed to women co-workers. 
Recruits are gladly welcomed, and in none of our offices are women 
Agents just merely “tolerated.” They produce a large amount of business, 
because of this congenial atmosphere, and because the Penn Murtuat is 


liberal in its attitude toward female risks. 


The Penn Mutuat recognizes that life insurance is a profession 
peculiarly adapted to the woman worker, and for which the woman 


worker is peculiarly adapted. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Organized 18A7 

















SAFETY, SERVICE AND STABILITY 


Attract Prospects and Increase Agents’ Clientele 


SAFETY 
investments. 


SERVICE 


organization. 


Guaranteed by careful selection of risks and 


Provided by an efficient and progressive 


STABILITY Assured by conservative business policies. 


Founded 1867 





Insurance in Force Over $350,000,000 


For Information Concerning Contracts Address Agency Department 








Wants Disability 
Benefits in Life 
Contracts Probed 


Commissioner Smith of Wisconsin 
Brings Subject Up Before 
Convention 


NOT CONTEMPLATED IN LAW 





Calls It Encroachment on Accident 
Field; Plan New Regulations; 
to Come Up at Seattle 


(Special to Tue Eastern UNDERWRITER) 

Pinehurst, N. C., April 14—Commis- 
sioner Smith of Wisconsin wants the 
subject of permanent and total disability 
benefits in life insurance investigated. 
He thinks that life insurance contracts 
are encroaching on accident and health 
insurance and presented a long memo- 
randum on the subject to the insurance 
commissioners, who began their session 
here today. They referred it to the com- 
mittee on law and legislation which after 
some discussion felt that the subject was 
big enough to warrant bringing it to the 
attention of the next convention, which 
will be in Seattle, Wash., and the life 
companies will be invited to attend and 
give their views on total and permanent 


disability. In his memorandum Com- 
missioner Smith said in part: 


Calls Provision Not Valid 


“In my opinion, any provision of the 
disability provision or of the supple- 
mental contract which causes the dis- 
ability annuity to terminate before the 
corresponding provision of the life con- 
tract, is not authorized and therefore 
not valid. 

“The law does not contemplate or 
authorize disability provisions in life 
policies or supplementary contracts 
which provide benefits for temporary 
disability, but simply provides for the 
valuation of annuities which commence 
on total and permanent disability and 
which are dependent on the advanee- 
ment of the maturity of a life contract 
on a different basis than would be used 
if the ordinary mortality tables. re- 
flected actual present conditions and 
were practicable for annuities. The 
fact that different tables are recognized 
by law for the valuation of different 
classes of annuities is conclusive that 
there is no standard up-to-date annui- 
ties table now recognized by law and 
that the provision of law for the valua- 
tion of annuities beginning on permanent 
and total disability is a makeshift. 

“The need of an up-to-date mortality 
table, to be constantly revised, for the 
calculation and valuation of annuities 
and especially that form of annuity in- 
volved in the valuation of life estates, 
is becoming increasingly impertant each 
year. I believe the committee on leg- 
islation should make plans for the prep- 
aration of such a table with the idea of 
recommending its general adoption and 
uniform use. 

Wants Greater Restrictions 

“My primary object in bringing the 

matter before the convention is to se- 
(Continued on page 6) 
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A Strong Directorate Is One of a 
Company’s Greatest Assets 


The leadership which has 


played such an important 
part in the development of 
the middle-west is well typ- 
ified by the able business- 
men who form the direc- 


torate of the Royal Union 
Life. 


The successful experience 
of the men listed herein in 
the diversified interest they 
represent is passed on to 
the management, and it 
will continue to assure a 
strong and progressive 
company. 


A. C. TUCKER, President 


WILLIAM KOCH, Vice President 
C. M. WHICHIER, Medical Director 


Ir. LL. TUCKER, Assoc. Northern Mgr. 
F. Ek. SHANE, Cashier, First National Bank, Villisca, 
Iowa. 


U. G. TURNER, Banker and Stockman 
FRANK SHANE, Insurance 
W. G. HUNTER, Railroad Executive 


D. ©. COSTELLO, Secretary 

D. H. McKEE, Pres., Iowa Loan & Trust Co. 

J. J. SHAMBAUGH, Banker 

C. J. LOCKER, Capitalist 

W. C. BARRON, Pres., Union State Bank, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

B. M. KIRKE, Insurance 


R. F. LEE, Insurance 


Paid to Policyholders. . . . . . Over $15,500,000.00 
Insurance in Force . . . . . . Over $112,000,000.00 


“Towa’s Most Aggressive Company” 


ROYAL UNION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Royal Union Life Building _ 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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Railroad Groups Now 
Total $263,000,000 


METROPOLITAN STANDS FIRST 





Has $146,000,000 On Railroads; Equit- 
able Society Second With $65,211,- 
000; Aetna and Travelers Next 





A survey of the group life insurance 
in force on the lives of employes of the 
railroad systems of the country has been 
made by “The Railway Age” and this 
compilation shows that there is group 
insurance in connection with twenty- 
seven railroads of the United States, 
for the benefit of over 200,000 employes. 
The aggregate amount of insurance in- 
volved is approximately $263,000,000. 
This volume of insurance has_ been 
placed within the past few years, the 
greater part of it within the past 
eighteen months. 

According to this compilation, the 
Metropolitan Life leads the group writ- 
ing companies in this business with $146,- 
073,000 in force on ten railroads. The 
Southern Pacific System group amount- 
ing to $116,000,000 on the lives of 71,170 
employes, written by this company is 
the largest single group ever placed. 
The Central of Georgia group for nearly 
$11,000,000 on the lives of 5,600 employes 
was the next largest Metropolitan 
group. 

The Equitable Society of New York 
comes second in amount with $65,211- 
000 in force on four systems. The 
Union Pacific group which has been in 


force since 1917 involves about $60,000,- ~ 


000 on approximately 60,000 employes, 
and is the largest of the Equitable rail- 
road policies. A $5,000,000 group on the 
Pere Marquette Railroad covering 3,600 
employes is the next largest Equitable 
railroad group. 

The Aetna Life has in all in force on 
railroads $30,213,000 covering four sys- 
tems. The Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western group for $23,630,000 is the 
largest Aetna railroad group covering 
12,333 employes. This contract was 
placed in February, 1922. The Aetna 
also has the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford group amounting to $4,970,000. 

The Travelers has $21,804,000 in rail- 
road groups on three systems. Its larg- 
est line is that covering the Lehigh 
Valley for a total of $15,460,000 on 12,- 
218 lives. This was written April 1, 
1922. The Travelers also carries a N. Y., 
N. H. & H. group contract for $4,- 
520,000. This has been in force since 
September, 1922. 





NEW AGENCY IN DES MOINES 


Vice-President Robert K. Eaton of 
the John Hancock Mutual announces 
the opening of a new weekly premium 
agency at Des Moines. This is the 
fifth new agency in this branch opened 
since the annual meeting, the others be- 
mg at Portland, Me., Davenport, Ia., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and Fort Wayne. 
Ind. The company already has a well 
developed and successful general agen 
at Des Moines under the management 
of Harry Haskins. Hence the company 
will now be well represented in Des 
Moines in both branches. Ernest G. 
Marotte, with a notable record as agent 
and assistant superintendent in the 
Springfield, Mass., agency, has been se- 
lected as the new superintendent. 


JOINS OLD LINE LIFE 


J. Frank Montgomery has been ap- 
Pointed superintendent of the Western 
Department of the Old Line Life of 
Milwaukee, headquarters Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. He will cover several states. 
Mr. Montgomery was at one time 
agency manager of the ordinary depart- 
Ment for the American National, Gal- 
veston, Texas, and later agency man- 
ager, Southland Life, Dallas, Texas. Mr. 
Montgomery has had many years of 
Successful insurance experience. 








BENJAMIN HARRISON 


1833-1901 


Think of Benjamin Harrison, the twenty-third 
president of the United States, and you recall the 
“Grandfather’s-Hat” days of the campaign of ’88. It 
was the cartoon-slogan of the time, used at first dis- 
paragingly by Harrison’s opponents, in an effort to 
indicate that the candidate was trading on his family 
name, but soon was twisted to Harrison’s advantage 
by his own party. On the one hand, Harrison was 
represented as an infinitesimal figure, too small to 
even show above the hat brim, and, on the other, he 
was pictured big and manly enough to wear the beaver 


himself. It was a case in which attempted ridicule 
was turned into support. 


It is a long road from the little country cabin to the White 
House. It is full of struggles and beset with temptations. 
It takes keen eyes, steady nerves and fearless feet to safely 
find the way. Jackson, Fillmore, Lincoln, Grant, Garfield and 
others of our presidents have walked this road in hope, in 
honor and in bravery. And Benjamin Harrison proved 
another who never faltered on the way nor stumbled. He 
moved upward with the sturdy tread of conscious strength 


and honesty. What a lesson this highway offers for the youth 
of the land today! 


Harrison first saw the light of day in Cincinnati, but in 
later life moved to Indianapolis, where he became a lawyer, 
ranking well as one of the foremost members of his profes- 
sion. In the Civil War he advanced himself from second 
lieutenant to brigadier-general, and was one of the heroes of 
Sherman’s march to the sea. In the battle of Lookout 
Mountain he also took a distinguished part. After the war 
Harrison stuck to his law practice for twenty-two years, his 
entrance into politics being in the shape of a defeat for 
governor. Later he was elected to the United States Senate, 
and it was from there he was called to defeat Cleveland for 
the presidency. As president, he signed the McKinley Tariff 
Law, the Sherman Silver Bill and legislation suppressing the 
Louisiana Lottery. His administration was further marked 
by a revival of American industries and the reduction of: the 


public debt. Nominated for a second term, he was defeated 
by Cleveland. 


Benjamin Harrison was a self-made and a well-made man. 
He made politics statesmanship, and proved that the suc- 
cessful office-seeker may be the dignified Christian gentle- 
man. As a citizen, soldier and the nation’s highest official, 
he filled the measure of his duty full. 


Life insurance will enable you to fulfill the measure of your 
duty, to your family, to the highest degree. 






The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. Durrizip, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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Shows Results From 
Insuring Infants 


METROPOLITAN’S DEPARTURE 





Started In 1923 Accepting Infants Under 
One Year; Largely Conservation 
Move; What Figures Show 





The Metropolitan Life decided dur- 
ing the Spring of 1923 to effect insur- 
ances on the lives of infants under one 
year of age. In taking this step, the 
company was actuated to a great extent 
by the possibility of including within its 
membership a group of the population 
which, according to public health evi- 
dences, could be advantageously affected 
by the company’s life conservation pro- 
gramme. During 1923, approximately 
519,000 policies were issued on the lives 
of children under one year of age. The 
facts on the mortality of this group of 
children are now available. The death- 
rate was extraordinarily low, considering 
the fact that these children were drawn 
from the wage-earning group of the 
population. There were 34.5 deaths 
per 1,000 years of life exposed to risk 
under one year of age. With due re- 
gard to month of age, the death rate 
among these children was lower than 
that prevailing in the general population 
at all infant ages up to nine months. 
For the age division nine months and 
under one year, the infant mortality rate 
among insured children was approxi- 
mately the same as that which has pre- 
vailed among babies in the Birth Regis- 
tration Area of the United States. 

The Metropolitan Life’s experience per 
1,000 lives exposed for all ages under 
one year was 34.5 as against 80.3 for 
the U. S. Birth Registration Area. The 
Metropolitan rate for infants under one 
week was 213.2 as against the official 
registration area figures of 1,514.7. 
Up to the one year age the two sets 
of figures tend to approach each other 
until for the period between nine months 
and one year they are approximately 
identical, being Metropolitan 26 and 
registration area 25.9. 


ACQUIRES MORE PROPERTY 





Connecticut General Now Has Three- 
Quarters of Block for Future 
Home Office Site 
The Connecticut General Life has 
again enlarged the site for its proposed 
new home office building in Hartford by 
acquiring the’ adjacent property of 
Thomas W. Mohen at 61-65 Elm street. 
The company recently acquired two ad- 
ditional pieces on West street adjoin- 
ing the old armory property which was 
bought several years ago. The parcel 
now owned by the Connecticut General 
is nearly three-quarters of the entire 
block bounded by Elm, West and Hud- 
son streets and Capitol avenue. The 
company owns the entire Elm street 
frontage from Hudson to West streets 
with the exception of a lot at Elm and 
West and this may be acquired later. 

No date has been set to start building 
owing to excessive costs that have pre- 
vailed. The company has had its plans 
ready for some time. Its working de- 
partments are now scattered among sev- 
eral buildings and the officers of the 
company have felt that proper housing 

facilities are now urgently needed. 





ROYAL UNION EXPANDING 

The Royal Union Life of Des Moines, 
formerly the State Life of Iowa, has 
been licensed to transact business in 
Indiana. President Tucker advises that 
the company is opening an office in the 
National City Bank Building, Indian- 
apolis, with E. Allen Griffith, as man- 
ager of Indiana and western Kentucky. 
Mr. Griffith was one of the newer field 
managers of the old Royal Union 
Mutual, having behind him a creditable 
record in organizaiton work for other 
companies. This new territory under 
the direction of Mr. Griffith will add 


materially to the rapid growth of the 
company. 
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of Supremacy 


A RARE COMBINATION 
An Old Company for Young Men 


There are a Number of 
Young Men who have 
“Million Dollar’ Agencies 
with this fine old Company 





They were all Rate Book men. They are now ‘ 


‘all set’ —while still young—with 25 to 30 years of 
active service ahead of them. 


At 60 they will retire, on their renewals—not on their relatives. 
We are ready to give a “running start” to a worth-while man of industry and serious purpose in each 


of the following territories: Indiana, Southern Minnesota, Ohio, West. Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Louisiana. 


If you are seeking a place where your “future” is up to you—and you can build Agency organization 
which will not “crumble” with every business “zephyr” that blows—the 


National Life Insurance Company of the U. S. of A. 


ALBERT M. JOHNSON, President 


has an opening for you as a General Agent, Manager or Agency Supervisor, which will pay you—not after 
your “plant is built up’—but from “Now on” in any of the territory above mentioned. 


Guaranteed Low Cost “Non-Par” rates— 
Double Indemnity— 
Permanent and Total Disability— 

{ Accident 


Complete Protection Policies: Old Age 


Death 


GOODS THAT “SELL” 


Write a personal letter, telling about yvourself—what you would like to do—and why you believe you 
can do it— 


“Chicago’s Oldest and - ROBERT D. LAY More than 
Strongest Company” apieeoceia: $155,000,000 
Established 1868 Or WALTER E. WEBB In Force 


Vice-President 


29 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Canadian Failure A 
Blow At Supervision 


BLAME PROVINCIAL CONTROL 





Northwestern Life of Winnipeg Col- 
lapsed When Thought to Be Doing 
Well; May Save Company Yet 





The failure of the Northwestern Life 
Assurance Company of Winnipeg is re- 
garded in Canada as a blow to the sys- 
tem of provincial control. The failure 
is not a large one, the company having 
had an insurance of only $7,000,000, but 
Canada has had a clean record as to 
losses by the public from life insurance 
company failures and coming on top of 
the bank failures of the past year or 
two, the incident is regarded as par- 
ticularly unfortunate. 

Perhaps the first lesson to be learned 
from the failure, says “Canadian Insur- 
ance,” is that only supervision by the 
Dominion Insurance Department is the 
really effective control in this country. 
The Northwestern was _ Provincially 
licensed. Theoretically Provincial super- 
vision should be equally as effective as 
Federal control. The Provincial officials 
in many cases are capable and in theory 
there is nothing to stop’a Provincial 
Government from exercising just as ef- 
fective supervision as Ottawa. But 
Provincial Governments are somewhat 
analogous to small town stuff, where the 
officials have to be very considerate of 


the opinions of influential men. It is 
maintained that the public will now 
feel that it cannot trust the reports 


made by the Provincial insurance de- 
partments. In this case the Manitoba 
report of 1922 stated that the north- 
western had assets of $1,019,053 against 
liabilities of $998,122, including $184- 
805 of paid-up capital stock. It would 
seem only reasonable to suppose, says 
“Canadian Insurance,” that if the com- 
pany’s affairs are now in the position 
of showing a deficit of $246,000 that it 
must have been known in 1923 to the 
Manitoba Government officials if the 
assets were not worth the values they 
were entered at in the balance sheet. 
The company made an excellent be- 


ginning in 1916 and seemed to be well 
managed, surviving the difficult war 
years. It has been intimated from 
Winnipeg that a few of the largest 


stockholders may take the company out 
of liquidation and revive it. 


ONE-TENTH SHOW IMPAIRMENT 
Montana Life Makes Analysis of Dis- 
position of All Applications; Only 
3.6% Were Declined 


An analysis of the disposition of all 
applications covering the last six months 
of last year has been made by the Mon 


tana Life with the following results: 
Issued on standard forms........ 88.2% 
Issued on sub-stand. forms...... 8. % 
PROCUOMOE 202025508 es oe co wale erase 2h 
VG EPO ON 3 ivo:s- sie chicos edie eee 3.0% 

\n average of 10 per cent. of all the 
upplications received during that period 


showed some sort of impairment. Causes 
of impairment and the percentage of the 
total number of applications so affected 


are here shown in detail: 

BPO dracct ercidhe hecasa: hans oles a aT He 1.46% 
BRON, «crs sacra Sea chase wae eee 1.38% 
BRINE ee loiey ian yale ccr neh oere ear e 1.68% 
PN Sg eg Aye a bilge dg awiareaed ed 35% 
DARREN EEE 600-0 Cor BU ene wae ewes 1.21% 
MIOOS PLESSUE sii ccs das cccevenee s 83% 
PRONAP EIRAAUE 6 oc ccescssccccdicseans 1.91% 
WOCUPAHONED <ccsscisscicencnces ae OLY 
MisCellaneOUS s.c)c6ccscceeccvee es OOl% 


IN NEW RICHMOND BANK 


Andrew D. Christian, general counsel 
of the Atlantic Life of Richmond, and 
Edmund <A. Saunders, vice-president, 
have been elected to the board of di- 
rectors of the new Fidelity Loan & Sav- 
ings Bank of Richmond. They are 
among the organizers of the new bank 
Which will operate along the lines of the 
Morris Plan Banks. 








ILLINOIS—Springfield, Galesburg, 
FLORIDA—Jacksonville, Miami, 





Guarantee Fund Life Association 
OMAHA, NEB. 


ORGANIZED 1901 


Twenty-two Years of Progress and Service 


Splendid Agency Openings in the Following Cities: 


Bloomington, 
Pensacola, St. 


WRITE F. A. HICKS, SUPT. OF AGENTS, FOR PARTICULARS. 


Moline, and _ Freeport. 
Petersburg, and Tampa, 

















Do You Want A Good Publicity Manager? 


A man of mature experience, practical working knowledge of 
life and fire insurance and a skillful writer, 
as head of a company’s publicity department. 


‘Insurance Literature’’ 


EASTERN UNDERWRITER COMPANY 


86 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 


wants a position 








GIVES BRANCH INSTRUCTION 





Missouri State Life Conducting Two 
Weeks’ Courses in Principal Cities 
For Field Men 
The’ Missouri State Life of St. Louis 
is conducting a series of schools for 
agents in its branch offices in the prin- 
cipal cities. The plan was inaugurated 
with sessions of two weeks each in 
Pittsburgh, Columbus and _ Cincinnati. 
Agency Inspector Henry W. Ramsey, 
who is a graduate of the New York 
University life insurance course, is in 
charge. The educaitonal program stared 
off with a six weeks’ course at the home 
office for asistant managers and agency 


NO SALARY FIXING 





Bill In New York Legislature Lost With 
Many Others Which Were 
Introduced 
Among the many bills which were lost 
in the New York Legislature after being 
introduced was the Dunnigan-Carroll 
measure fixing $75, 000 as the maximum 
salary for a life insurance executive. 

This bill never had a chance. 





The Montana Life is the latest com- 
pany to accept premiums on the month 
ly basis. The minimum charge to agency 
accounts on the monthly premium plan 


will be $10. 





THE GUARDIAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 





Annual Statement. 
Paid for Business, 1923 


Admitted Assets. . 


The continued progress of the Company during 1923 
is shown by the following figures from the 64th 


An Increase of $8,350,196 


Insurance in Force, Dec. 31, 1923.............. $228,479,842.00 


An Increase of $22,169,042 
$45,339,283.55 Liabilities. 
Surplus and Dividend Fund. .. 

An Increase of $150,524.94 


Dividends to Policyholders Apportioned for 1924 $1,797,518.34 


An Increase of $317,008.96 


$43,772,689.00 


$39,423,508.34 
$5,915,775.21 








For information concerning Agency opportunities, 
address 


f T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President 


Home Office: 
50 Union Square, New York 








Harmony Restored 
In Ohio Situation 


LOCALS “KNOCKED” NATIONAL 





Life Underwriters A iation Leaders 
Say They Can Now Find No Criti- 


cism on “Cliques” ° 








The efforts of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters to get a full 
attendance at the mid-year meeting of 
the executive committee were discussed 
at its recent meeting in New York and 
the suggestion made that local associa- 
tions should pay the traveling expenses 
of their executive committeemen to come 
to this meeting. From time to time, 
Chairman Edward A. Woods said, the 
Association has been criticized as being 
run by a clique and reference was made 
to a resolution by the Ohio State As- 
sociation that it was not in sympathy 
with the procedure of the national body. 
But Herman Jeffers, of the Columbus 
Association, who was present, said that 
whatever his experience in the past had 
been he felt well repaid for coming to 
this meeting. 

C. Vivian Anderson, president of the 
Cincinnati Association, expressed regret 
that there had been any misunderstand- 
ing with the Ohio State Association and 
presented a copy of a resolution of con- 
fidence that had been passed by the Cin- 
cinnati Association. John L. Shuff, for- 
mer president of the National Associa- 
tion and of the Cincinnati Association, 
spoke along the same lines and_ said 
that so far as he could learn the Ohio 
State Association was not antagonistic 
to the national body. 


SEES TREMENDOUS GROWTH 





Dr. Huebner Says Insurance Should 
Equal Twice Property Wealth 
of Nation 


When the public once grasps the prin- 
ciple of the application of life insurance 
to life values as it now recognizes the 
application of insurance to property 
values, the cumulative etfect upon the 
volume of outstanding life insurance will 
be tremendous, said Dr. S. S. Huebner, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, at 
the sixty-fourth anniversary dinner of 
the Guardian Life at the Bellevue- 
Stratford, Philadelphia, last week. The 
institution is destined to become, he 
said, the greatest single financial busi- 
ness in the world. If the people of this 
country capitalize their lives at but one- 
half of their value, the amount of life 
insurance today would be equal to $500,- 
000,000,000 or eight times the amount of 
life insurance now outstanding in the 
United States and twice the total prop- 
erty wealth of the nation. 

Other speakers at the dinner were: 
T. Louis Hansen, vice-president of the 
Guardian Life; Dr. Alexander David- 
son, president of the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation of Medical Examiners; FE. J. Ber- 
let, Philadelphia manager of the Guar- 
dian; EK. J. Cattell and Dr. W. H. Car- 
penter. 


New England Mutual Fieldmen 
to Honor President D. F. Apple 


The officers of the general agents 
association of the New England Mutual 
Life have designated April “President’s 
Month” in honor of President Daniel F. 
Apple. Clarence N. Anderson has sent 
out notices to all general agents of the 
company explaining that this is a 
spontaneous action of the field men’s 
organization and that the working out 
of the plan is entirely in their hands. 

“The man who has been for so long,” 
says Mr. Anderson, “and so repeatedly, 
a guide, counsellor and friend to general 
agents and agents alike, regardless of 
where they lived, is now their chief 
in the fullest sense. 

He is not only “the head of the party” 
—but by that very fact he is compelled 
to assume a responsibility that he can- 
not possibly discharge without our help. 
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Novel Point Brought 
Out In Group Case 


AFFECTS COMPANY LIABILITY 


Plaintiff Suing Employer Dismissed As 
to Company and Lost Right to 
Recover On — 


The Missouri Court of Appeals re- 
cently reversed the lower court in a 
group life insurance case involving a 
novel point. The Simmons Hardware 
Co. of St. Louis, took out group life in- 
surance for its ‘employes, but asked no 
premium from the employes. The com- 
pany mailed a certificate to each em- 
ploye stating the amount of insurance 
on his life and that it would terminate 
whenever he left the company’s employ. 
It was also suggested that the employe 
name a beneficiary. 

One of the employes so covered be- 
came sick and did not report for work. 
Within about four months he died and 
his widow who was designated as bene- 
ficiary, brought suit against the em- 
ployer and the insurance company. 
The trial judge took the position that 
the employer was liable and the plain- 
tiff then dismissed as to the insurance 
company and obtained judgment against 
the employer. ‘The trial judge took the 
position that the only question was 
whether or not the deceased was still 
in the employ of the company at the 
time of his death, which question the 
judge decided in favor of the plaintiff. 
The Simmons company appealed. 

The Missouri Court of Appeals holds 
that (Gallagher vs. Simmons 258 S. W. 
16) when the plaintiff dismissed as to 
the insurance company, she closed the 
only avenue she could possibly have to 
a recovery in the case. 

Court States Rule That Governs 

The court approves the 
statement of the rule with respect to 
liability and the right of recovery in 
policies of this character: 

“If a group policy is taken out by an 
employer for the benefit of his employes, 
the representatives of a deceased em- 
ploye may recover on the policy, and 
the employer is not liable.” 

The only previous case in which the 
point appears to have been raised and 
which is cited by the Missouri court in 
support of this proposition, is Carpenter 
v. Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R. Co., 
21 Ind. App. 88, 51 N. E. 493, decided 
in 1898. In that case the railroad com- 
pany had taken out a group policy of 
insurance covering certain of its em- 
ployes, but the employes included in the 
policy were required to pay $2 a month 
to the railroad company to cover their 
pro rata share of the premium. Upon 
such policy being taken out, the railroad 
company sent a letter and certificate to 
certain of its employes, very similar to 
that sent out by the employer in this 
case. The Indiana Court of Appeals 
held that there was no contract of insur- 
ance between the employer and em- 
ploye. The contract was between the 
employer and the insurance company for 
the benefit of the employe, and such 
employe was the third party for whose 
benefit the contract was made, and the 
beneficiary named in ‘the policy, or the 
proper representative of the deceased, 
could maintain the action against the 
insurahce company upon that theory if 
the injury was such as would bring him 
within the provisions of the policy. 
There was, however, no cause of action 
against the employer, there being no 
allegation that the moneys or any part 
thereof which the employer deducted 
trom the deceased’s w ages was not ap- 
plied to the payment of premiums due 
from him to the insurance company, or 
that the employer received and retained 
any moneys from the insurance company 
which were due the beneficiaries under 
the policy taken out for the benefit of 
the deceased. 


following 


In the present case, the deceased, 
who was the insured, was not even re- 
quired to pay any premium. The cer- 


tificate mailed to him by the employer 
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FULL MEASURE 


Jeneficiaries under policies in The Lincoln National Life Insurance 
excess interest earnings of the Company on 
funds leit with the Company in trust or payable in installments, and 


This applies to beneficiaries under non-participating policies as well 
as its former participating forms. 


On monthly income policies the beneficiary begins to share in the 
excess interest earnings with the 
not have to wait until the second year to gain this added benefit. 
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Now More Than $360,000,000 in Force 
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was merely a statement by the employer 
that he was included in this group 
policy, and that it was issued for his 
benefit as well as other employes; and 
upon the theory that, where one person, 
for a valuable consideration makes a 
promise to another for the benefit of a 
third person, such third person may 
Inaintain an action upon the promise or 
contract, it was held that plaintiff could 
recover against the insurance company 
if there was any liability. 

Judgment for the plaintiff was there- 
fore reversed, 





To Prove Disability 


(Continued from page 1) 


cure your assistance and criticism in the 
preparation of proposed — legislation 
which eliminates the inconsistencies of 
the law on such provisions and remedy 
the present practice of paying for tem- 
porary disabilities. Obviously, these in- 
consistencies and these undesirable 
practices exist because of a common 
failure of appreciation that life insurance 
and health and accident insurance are 
distinct and different kinds of insurance 
and that health and accident insurance 
is not partial, life insurance. 

“The Wisconsin Department is trying 
to climinate from health and accident 
insurance, policy forms and_ practices 
which encroach upon the field of life in- 
surance and annuities and which are not 
authorized by law. From an insurance 
standpoint, the authorization of insur- 
ance contracts providing a benefit for 
loss of life by contract, is violative of 
insurance principles since the classifica- 
tion of risks for life insurance does not 


apply. This tends to abolish the distinc- 
tions between insurance and gambling. 
Literally construed, practically all of the 
health and accident policy forms in pres- 
ent use partake of the character of an- 
nuities. Adjustments are made on as- 
sumption that such policy forms are 
valid and provide protection against loss 
from personal accident and disease. 

“The primary purpose of health and 
accident insurance is to provide in- 
demnity for loss of business and income- 
producing time. ‘This purpose has been 
subordinated and made incidental to 
mere selling features and frills which 
promise large benefits for losses: which 
seldom or never occur. The consequence 
has been the creation of distrust of the 
business in the mind of the public and 
a failure of the business to realize its 
possibilities and to meet the urgent need 
of society for this kind of insurance. 

“J appreciate fully the desirability of 
complete coverage in one contract, but I 
know that the development of insurance 
and its successful operation depend on 
the different kinds of insurance being 
kept separate and distinct and proper 
costs, premiums, reserves and classifica- 
tion of risks being used. Health and ac- 
cident insurance must be protected from 
encroachment by life insurance through 
the payment of benefits for temporary 
disability under the provisions of life 
contracts dealing with annuities depend- 
ent upon total and permanent disability. 
In the statutory law, which is largely 
the result of departmental recommenda- 
tion, the distinctions between different 
kinds of insurance should be clearly 
made and insurance transactions, in- 
surers operations and court actions be 
freed from ambiguity and confusion so 
iar as possible.” 
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Experience On Wage 
Earners By Sections 


VALUABLE NEW COMPILATION 





Metropolitan Segregetes Experience By 
States; Western Canada Best; South 
Makes Poorest Showing 


For the first time the Metropolitan 
Life has segregated by geographical 
location its experience for the large 
group of industrial policyholders on its 
records. The statistics the company has 
issued regularly on its experience as a 
whole have been regarded as a valuable 
contribution to the knowledge of the 


mortality and morbidity of the industrial 
population. The Metropolitan’s figures 
cover practically one-quarter of the en- 
tire wage-earning population of the 
country. 

The lowest death rates in the industrial 
populations of the two countries are 
found in the Western Provinces of 
Canada where the rate is 4.7 per 1,000 
insured. Iéach one of the four provinces 
shows remarkably favorable figures re- 
flecting the low mortality of a new 
and prosperous population. 

The next lowest death rates are those 
for the Pacific Coast States, namely, 6.9 
per 1,000. The figures for Washington 
and Oregon are very much like those 
for the Western Provinces and for the 
same reasons. The premier position of 
these two areas in the insurance figures 
reflects the well-known facts in the pub- 
lished mortality data of their total popu- 
lations. 

The next group in order is the West 
North Central States where the rate 
for white lives is 7 per 1,000. Two of 
these states, Nebraska and Minnesota, 
show remarkably low figures comparing 
very favorably with those of the 
Canadian Provinces and the Pacific 
Coast States already mentioned. 

But for Colorado, with a relatively 
high rate of mortality, the Mountain 
States, which rank next in order, would 
show even more favorable conditions. 
Three of the states, Montana, Idaho 
and Utah, present some of the lowest 
death rates in the entire experience. 
The situation in Colorado reflects, of 
course, the concentration of a large 
number of persons who have located 
there for the recovery of their health. 

Like conditions prevail in the East 
North Central States, and in the New 
England States, which rank next in 
order. The rates for the individual 
states vary slightly above and below 
7 per 1,000 for white persons. Rhode 
Island shows the highest rate in its 
group. Again, the arrangement among 
the states reflects their relative position 
in the mortality of the country as a 
whole. 

The highest rates are found in the 
Middle Atlantic States, the South At- 
lantic States and the East and West 
South Central States—in other words, 
in the areas along the Eastern Seaboard 
and in the Southern Tier. The maxi- 
mum, 10.6, was recorded in South Caro- 
lina, but the figures, generally, run 
slightly above and below 9 per 1,000. 

Comparison of the relative position 
of the states shows that insurance death 
rates, by and large, are a reflex of those 
that prevail in the entire population. 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Colorado and California, each of which 
shows the highest rate among the in- 
sured in its own geographical area, also 
exhibits the maximum mortality in the 
general urban population. There are 
several exceptions, however, such as 
Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont, 
where industrial insurance death rates 
are low but general population mortality 
is relatively high. This is explained by 
the high average age of the ge »neral 
population with its relatively high 


mortality. Again, in the Middle Atlantic 
States, the general population deathrates 
are not as high as would be expe ced 
on the basis of those for the insured. 
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Variety In Uses of 
Settlement Options 


INDIVIDUAL NEEDS ' DECIDES 





Illustrating Various Ways of Distribut- 
ing Principal Sum Left at Inter- 
est With Company 





Methods of using settlement options 
were the subject of an instructive talk 
by C. G. Whitney of Columbus, before 
a meeting of the mid-west agencies of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life. Option 
“A,” providing $100 a month for as long 
as the principal sum and interest will 
yield that amount, was illustrated by an 
estate of $20,000. 

On the guaranteed basis at the end 
ot ten years $12,000 has been paid and 
there is $12,901 left. Following that up, 
assuming 434% basis, at the end of ten 
years we have $16,513 and we have 
used less than $4,000 oi the principal, 
At the end of 
twenty years, we have leit a balance 
ol a little over half, or $10,909. There- 
fore, at the end of twenty years there 
has been paid on this $20,000 policy 
$24,000 and there is on hand a balance 
of $10,969. If we take as our basis the 
interest rate of 5% which will be paid 
beginning June 1, 1924, at the pl of 
twenty years we shall have $12,329 left 
alter paying the beneficiary $24,000. 

Mr. Whitney illustrated the other 
options as follows: 

Considering option “B,’ under which 
a definite monthly income is provided 
for a definite term of years, we find 
that this $20,000 policy will yield a guar- 
anteed monthly income of $110.20 for 
two hundred and forty months, that is, 
twenty years. At the end of ten years 
the guaranteed payments will have 
amounted to $13,224, while the excess 
interest dividends, upon a 5% basis will 
have been $4,131.11. The total payment 
during the ten years will have been 
$16,355.11, and there will still be $11,- 
400.80 in the hands of the company. 
At the end of twenty years, there will 
have been paid guaranteed installments 
of $20,448 and dividends, upon a 5% 
basis, of $4,306.73, or a total of $30,- 
754.73 on this $20,000 policy. 

Under option “D” the proceeds of the 
policy are kept intact and interest there- 
on paid to a beneficiary during 
a given period or until the happening 
of a named contingency. $20,000 ap- 
plicd under this option will yield a guar- 
anteed monthly income of $49.20. The 
actual monthly income will depend upon 
the amount of the excess interest paid 
by the company. With an_ excess, 
dividend of 2% the monthly income 
would be increased from $49.20 to $81.40. 

If the proceeds of this $20,000 policy 
are applied under option “C,” the bene- 


‘ ficlary will receive a life income the 


amount of which depends, first, on her 
age at the time of the insured’s death 
and, second, upon the number of stipu- 
lated installments, if any. For example, 
cach $1,00 of products would assure a 
minimum monthly income of $4.75 for 


life (no payments certain being stipu- 
lated) to a wife forty years old. The 
corresponding monthly income for $20,- 
000 would therefore be $95. In addi- 
tion to this there would be an excess 
interest dividend at the end of each year 
(on a 5% basis) amounting to $10.36. 
In other ‘wore the actual monthly pay- 
ment would average $95.86. 

If we select option “C,” two hundred 
and forty payments stipulated, the guar- 
anteed minimum payment is $4.13 x 20, 
or $82.60. An excess interest dividend 
of $2% will produce an average monthly 
dividend ot $13.45, so that the total 
monthly income to the beneficiary will 
average $96.05 during the — stipulated 
period. It is sometimes a difficult ques- 
tion to decide what form of option 
“C” to recommend, whether to advise 
no stipulated payments, one hundred 
and twenty stipulated payments, or two 
hundred and forty stipulated payments. 
As will be seen above, the beneficiary 
will receive a larger income during the 
first twenty years if there are two hun- 
dred and forty stipulated payments than 
if there are no. stipulated payments, 
whereas she will receive after the twenty 
year period a smaller monthly income 
than she would if no payments had been 
stipulated. On the other hand, if she 
should die within twenty years after the 
insured’s death, her estate would benefit 
to the extent of the commuted value 
ot the balance of the two hundred and 
forty payments remaining unpaid. 


HOW A BANKER VIEWS IT 





Houston Banker Tells South Texas Un- 
derwriters That Policy With Cash 
Value Is Good as Cash 


At a recent meeting, of the South 
arg Life Underwriters’ Association, C. 
S. lk. Holland, president of the Houston 
Cbaniles of Commerce and vice-presi- 
dent of the Second National Bank, was 
the principal speaker. 

Kivery banker looks at a man’s state- 
ment and. particularly notices the 
amount of insurance carried and 
whether or not it is payable to his es- 
tate, said Mr. Holland. A man who has 
a $50,000 policy on which there is a cash 
value of $10,000, the policy payable to 
the estate, is as good as $10,000 cash 
on hand and can be put up with the 
bank as collateral and the money se- 
cured at once. Another important 
thing is insurance in favor of the cor- 
poration. It is a wonderful thing and 
hanks require it at times. 

“T have a company in mind who 
started business in Houston two years 
ago with sufficient capital,’ said Mr. 
Holland. “‘Their business has grown 
constantly and today they are under- 
capitalized. Contracts are on hand 
which they cannot take care of, orders 
which they cannot fill. They require 
more capital in order to take full ad- 
vantage of their opportunities. How- 
ever they do not care to take anyone 
else into the business so there is only 
one solution that I can see and that is 
insurance taken on the responsible 
heads of the business in favor of the 
corporation. In that way they can se- 
cure the capital loan which will be paid 
off if the responsible heads live and if 
they do not the insurance policy will 
take care of it.” 
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SERVICE TO SALESMEN 


85,000 checks for Special Deferred Dividends, 
in addition to regular dividends, to be delivered 
to policyholders by salesmen in dividend year 
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Uses of Reversionary 
Annuity for Income 


NOT EASY TO FIT PROSPECT 
fhree General Methods of Providing 


Income to Beneficiary; Cheapest 
Not Necessarily Best Form 


There are three principal methods of 
providing an income to the beneficiary 
at the death of the insured, the Equitable 
Life of lowa points out in a discussion 
of this subject, by a reversionary an- 
nuity, a continuous monthly income 
policy or by use of an option settlement. 
The annual cost is least in the rever- 
sionary annuity and most under the 
settlement option. The saving in annual 
cost of one policy over another is offset 
in the group, but not necessarily in the 
individual case ty the fewer benefits 
contained in the cheaper policy. For 
instance, the death of the beneficiary 
prior to the insured, makes the rever- 
sionary annuity null and void, reduces 
the monthly income policy to the equiva- 
lent of $1,025 (10 years certain) and 
leaves the policy in force for its original 
amount in the case of the regular policy 
using the settlement option. 

To determine which policy best fits 
the needs of the prospect is by no means 
an easy problem. B. Rice, general 
agent of the company, presents an 
analysis of typical cases in the follow- 
ing. , 

Mr. Rice placed a reversionary annuity 
on the life of a prospect for $50 a month 
payable to his mother. He had $20,000 
of insurance payable to his wife and he 
was able to carry but little more. His 
mother, however, is dependent upon 
him for support and the problem was to 
find some contract within his means, to 
protect her. The reversionary annuity 
suited the case. The cost to the insured 
was a little over $68 a year. 

Another case was that of a man of 
some means, and wide business inter- 
est who carried sufficient amount of in- 
surance (in his own rzind) for his wife. 
His mother was dependent upon him, 
and in my judgment no other policy 
than the Reversionary Annuity would, 
at so small an outlay, provide sufficient 
funds to support his mother in event of 
his death. Mr. Rice sold him a rever 
sionary annuity contract, and he com 
mented on the fact that no other insur 
ance man had ever suggested that form 
of insurance to him, which was ideal 
for his need. A contract which is neg- 
lected by the agency force is the month- 
ly income policy, especially the ten 
years certain ordinary life contract. 
This is an ideal policy for men of means 
who have bought what they feel to be 
their maximum amount of insurance, Mr. 
Rice believes. [Even though they have 
arranged for their estates to be held in 
trust for their families, there is still a 
good opportunity to present this con- 
tract. It is also an excellent policy to 
provide an income for a wife when the 
financial ability of the prospect is limited 
since it is advisable to get the largest 
amount of income for the money that 
the prospect can afford to save in in- 
surance, 

In the first case cited above, a ten 
years certain income policy appeals be- 
cause it can be pointed out to a pros- 
pect that he is keeping quite a sufficient 
reserve ior any possible need that may 
come in future years for the cash value 


of his insurance. The income policy 
minimizes the reserve because of the life 
survivorship annuity. In other words, 


his need -is protection and not reserve 
values and through an income policy he 
can buy more protection for the same 
amount of money. 

In the second case it is necessary for 
the insurance man to show the pros- 
pect the contract that will furnish the 
greatest amount of permanent protection 
for his family at the lowest cost. With- 
out a question this can be accomplished 
through the means of the ten years cer- 
tain ordinary life income policy. 


CASHABLE VALUES 
“cme Interesting Points on This Subject 
Made to Agents of Equitable 
Society 

The Equitable Society prints in its 
conservation and service department of 
“Agency Items” some interesting com 
nicnts on “book values” or policy cash 
able values. It says: 

By “Book Values” we have reference 
to the increasing “cashable” value of a 
policy from year to year. 

Aside from the re-picturing of the 
policyholder’s need for the insurance, 
possibly the one single factor that will 
contribute most to the continuance of 
a policy is to present to the policyholder 
in simple form his financial advantage in 
paying the current premium. In many 
cases, especially after a policy has been 
on the books for a few years, the in 
creased cash value plus the dividend will 
be actually larger than the premium 
itself, 

Here is a form of presentation used 
with success in many cases. The figures 
quoted are those in a recent actual case 
for $12,500 on the 15 Payment Life plan, 
4 years old, where the policyholder who 
had made up his mind to surrender de 
cided on the strength of the actual 
figures, to continue. 

Debit 
Annual Premium. ..isiicisssssas $552.00 





Credit 
Cash Value (end 5th 
WEA)» ssnecenmureeshies $1725.00 
Present Cash Value (end 
MUM: WEALD 3.3 eae aes 1287.50 


Increased Cash Value...$ 437.50 
Dividend 1 year. from 
now (if present scale is 


Maintained) .c60csscs 217.62 


Total Increased Value............ $655.12 

This particular case was of course 
helped by the special 5th year dividend. 
But the reasoning is sound in practically 
every case, although, obviously, the 
showing generally is better as the policy 
grows older. At some of the earlier 
years there will be a net payment due 
by the policyholder, i. e., the premium 
will be more than the dividend and in- 
creased cash value; but this does not 
destroy the argument because the in- 
sured receives the insurance coverage as 
well as the increase in “book value” by 
paying the premium. 


Dr. Charles D. Wheeler, assistant 


medical director of the State Mutual 
Life, has been made medical director. 
Dr. Homer Gage, who has been the 
company’s medical director for twelve 
years, has been made medical referee. 














HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW, President 


The 64th Annual Report shows: 
Premiums received during 

CHG SORE TID oiisccisavcics $7,686,855 
Payments to Policyholders 

and their Beneficiaries in 

Death Claims, Endow- 


ments, Dividends, etc...... 5,871,544 
Increase in Assets.......... 2,401,507 
Actual Mortality 56% of the 

amount expected. 

Insurance in Force.......... 247,373,216 
Admitted Assets .........5 48,655,222 


FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 


Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 









































Courtesy and Promptness 


“It is undoubtedly a pleasure to know that within two 
hours after I received your very courteous and friendly 
letter in connection with my removal to Texas I was 
favored with a call from one of your local represent- 
utives, who personally offered to fulfill the promises of 


service contained in your letter.” 


This letter was made possible by a 
Direct Mail System which follows up the policyholder regardless 
of change of address and maintains Company and Agency 
contact with him—and 


A Service Bureau which sends adequate soliciting information 
about such policyholders to the resident agent. 


That Agents and the Home Office work in close harmony 
is evidenced by the letler above. Timely cooperation turned 
a small courtesy into a real interview. 


For Agency relations write the Home Office. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Apply Trust Plan 
To Novel Program 


A COMMUNITY TRUST FEATURE 
Used To Perpetuate Work of Chamber 


of Commerce Arbitration Commit- 
tee; Other Policies Issued 





The Community Trust announced a 
working arrangement for the permanent 
support of civic and_ philanthropic 
agencies, through the cooperative effort 
of a number of financial institutions, life 
insurance companies and a central com- 
mittee containing representatives of the 
general public. The project is already 
in operation in all its essential parts, 
though on a miniature scale. 

The plan contemplates— 


(1) The utilization of life insurance 
as a source of future income for civic 
and philanthropic agencies. 

(2) The designation of one of the 
trustees associated in the Community 
Trust, to administer as trust funds the 
« proceeds of insurance policies. 

(3) The supervision of the Com- 
munity Trust’s distribution committee 
over expenditures of income, with au- 
thority to prevent future obsolescence. 

Named among policyholders under the 
new plan are Frederick P. Keppel, presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Corporation; and 
Lawson Purdy, formerly president of 
the Municipal Department of Taxes and 
Assessments, and now general director 
of the Charity Organization Society. 

Dr. Keppel’s policy is for the eventual 
benefit of the permanent alumni fund 
of Columbia University, where he was 
formerly dean of the college, before 
becoming Assistant Secretary of War 
in 1917. Mr. Purdy names the Charity 
Organization Society as ultimate bene- 
ficiary. In the former instance the Sea- 
board National Bank will act as trustee 
and in the latter case the Equitable 
Trust Co. 

Charles L. Bernheimer, chairman of 
the arbitration committee of the New 
York State Chamber of Commerce, has 
taken a policy, whose proceeds will con- 
stitute the first unit of an endowment 
fund to perpetuate the arbitration work 
of the Chamber’s committee. The ap- 
plication of the plan to the require- 
ments of the Chamber was developed 
in a series of conferences among Mr. 
Bernheimer, Charles T. Gwynne, Albert 
St. Peter of the Equitable Society, 
Julius Henry Cohen, counsel for the 
Arbitration Committee; Clarence H. 
Kelsev, chairman of the board of the 
Title Guarantee & Trust Co.; and Joseph 
N. Babcock, vice-president of the Equit- 
able Trust Co. The last two companies 
are named trustees. 

“The arbitration work of this commit- 
tee of the Chamber of Commerce,” Mr. 
Babcock said, “is a tremendously im- 
portant factor in the orderly and amic- 
able conduct of trade relations. When, 
for example, the crash in textile prices 
came in 1920, more than a hundred dis- 
putes involving not only American mer- 
chants but those of foreign cities were 
voluntarily brought to the arbitration 
committee of the New York Chamber. 
Out of 107 cases it was necessary in 
only two of them to proceed even as 
far as the formal arbitration stage be- 
fore effecting a friendly agreement. 
The total claims aggregated many mil- 
lions of dollars.” 

Number of Such Policies Issued 

A number of these policies have been 
issued and in each case a trust agree- 
ment between the insured individual and 
the trustee selected by him contains di- 
rections relating to the distribution of 
income, for the later guidance of the 
Distribution Committee of the Com- 
munity Trust, which will vise the dis- 
bursements. 

Reeve Schley, vice-president of the 
Chase National Bank, a trustee of the 
Community Trust, said: “All but two 
of the policies so far announced are 
for nominal amounts. The funds for 
the various organizations mentioned 
(excepting the one named in the two 
larger policies) will average about $1,- 








Massachusetts Mutual. 


to any real worker in the field. 








A Company With Friends Everywhere 


The agent who is selling insurance in this Company, which for seventy- 
three years has been rendering unexcelled service, does not work alone. 
Wherever he may be, he finds enthusiastic friends ready to help him by 
testifying that there is no better company in the land than the old 
Its enviable record for service and the low net 
cost of the protection furnished make a combination that assures success 


JOSEPH C. BEBAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


MUTUAL 











000 each. In this beginning stage we 
have made the question of size sec- 
ondary to the establishment of smoothly 


working machinery. In the cases of 
straight life policies, the funds will ac- 
crue upon the death of the insured. 


Where accident policies are concerned, 
the funds will be available in the event 
of the accidental death of the policy- 
holder. After much general talk about 
the possibilities of coordinating the 
activities of insurance companies and 
banking houses in support of civic or- 
ganizations, we now have a concrete 
plan at work that is capable of indefinite 
expansion and limitless benefits.” 

Insurance policies whose proceeds are 
directed into the Community Trust 
funds have been written by the New 
Amsterdam Casualty Company of Balti- 
more, The Commercial Casualty Co. of 
Newark, The Maryland Casualty Co. of 
Baltimore, and the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of New York. William 
J. Graham, vice-president of the last 
named organization, stated that Albert 
St. Peter of his company had been en- 
gaged since February in_ perfecting 
forms and procedure relative to the plan 
now announced. 

Ralph Hayes, director of The Com- 
munity Trust, summarized the relation- 
ship between the banks, insurance com- 
panies, and Community Trust as follows: 

“We are using the specialized serv- 
ives of life insurance companies in 
creating philanthropic funds; the serv- 
ices of banks and trust companies in 
safeguarding those funds; and the serv- 
ices of The Community Trust in dis- 
tributing their income effectively. The 
specialties of these three organizations 
are being united in an effort to make 
philanthropy more nearly fool-proof.” 


MISS SAPER A MANAGER 
Miss Hattie Saper has been appointed 
a district manager of the Union Central 
Life and will remove her office from 
395 Fort Washington Avenue, New York, 
to the Prudence Building, 331 Madi- 
son Avenue. 





The Question Box 











How does a Twenty Year Endowment 
policy figure out as an investment consid- 
ering the contract premium in relation to 
the total amount available on maturity, i.e., 
including accumulated dividends? 


One method is to deduct from the 
contract premiums the tabular costs of 
insurance and figure that the balance 
of the premium produces the total ma- 
turity value. This we shall call As- 
sumption 3. 

For example, at age 35, the following 
gives the tabular costs of insurance and 
the amounts discounted to the beginning 
of the insurance year. 





Year Amount Discounted 
1 $8.64 $8.39 
2 8.4 8.20 
3 8.24 8.00 
4 8.04 7.81 
5 781 7.58 
6 7.57 7.35 
7 7.31 7.10 
8 7.03 6.83 
9 6.73 6.53 

10 6.42 6.23 
11 6.06 5.88 
12 5.69 5.52 
13 5.26 5.11 
14 4.80 4.66 
15 4.27 4.15 
16 3.67 3.56 
17 2.96 2.87 
18 2.14 2.08 
19 1.16 1.13 
TOUR. cccicc $112.25 $108.98 


The average mortality cost at the be- 
ginning of the year is therefore $5.45. 
Deducting this sum from the premium 
we have the sum of $43.87. Consider- 
ing this sum invested annually as pro- 
ducing $1,309.14 at the end of twenty 
years we have a rate of 4.02%. 








gage or other debts. 











Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia 


PENNSYLVANIA 
FOUNDED 1865 


The new policy contracts of the Provident Mutual make it easy for 
an agent to fit a policy to a definite need of his policyholder. 


The policyholder also finds it easy to understand that his particular 
purpose in taking the policy will be definitely carried out. 


These policies are thus admirabl 
gramme—for the protection of the policyholder’s family or of his own 
old age, through income—for the education of his children—for the pro- 
tection of his business or of his estate—for the cancellation of a mort- 








adapted to an Insurance Pro- 
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Advantages to Agent 
in Income Program 


WHY LARGER AMOUNTS RESULT 





Easier Also to Sell Clients for Addi- 
tional Insurance When Protection 
Is in Terms of Income 





It has been the experience of many 
of the most successful life insurance 
salesmen that a presentation of an in- 
come proposition results in the sale of 
larger amounts than is the case with 
lump sum insurance. It all depends on 
the circumstances of the case, but an 
income plan is almost always appropri- 
ate for some amount. A client sold on 
the income plan also makes the easiest 
to sell additional insurance. One solu- 
tion is to have the income payable over 
a short period of years, when it would 
otherwise be meagre. 

Take the case where the prospect is 
thirty years old and has one child about 
a year old. The only insurance carried 
is a thousand dollar policy. The pros- 
pect, just getting a start in his profes- 
sion, feels that he should have more in- 
surance and has been convinced that a 
monthly income sufficient to cover the 
needs of his small family should be pro- 
vided, but does not feel that he is able 
to put more than about $120 a year ad- 
ditional into insurance just now. : 

If the agent simply sells a whole life 
policy for a lump sum of $5,000, pre- 
mium $114.25, he will probably have to 
resell the income idea if, at some time 
in the future, he desires to provide his 
client with policies which completely fit 
his needs, : 

A policy to provide a guaranteed in- 
come of one hundred dollars a month 
for five years will require a premium 
of $127.59. (Whole life policy for $5,- 
584.) A settlement of one hundred dol- 
lars a month will provide for this pros- 
pect’s wife and child until the child is 
old enough to go to school. During the 
years when the child needs the most 
attention the mother will not be wor- 
ried over financial matters in any way. 
The arguments for the monthly income 
policy—security of principal, freedom 
from investment worry, regularity of 
payments and even spread of return 
over the year, money never idle, scale 
of living may be safely established—all 
apply. 


Prosnect Is So Relieved On 
This Approach He “Signs Up” 


A member of the New York Agency 
of the Provident Mutual Life has a new 
one in the nature of an approach, but 
the enthusiastic agent who adopts this 
is urged to try it first on someone he 
knows fairly well and adjusting the 
amounts mentioned to the person ad- 
dressed. 

Walk in on him and say, “Can you 
give me a check for $25,000 today?” 
When he hesitates or says he cannot, or 
asks you what you want it for, say, 
“Can you let me have it reasonably 
soon?” If he insists on knowing what 
you want it for, tell him you will go 
into that later if necessary, but you 
want to know first if he can put his 
hands on the cash without too much 
inconvenience or sacrifice of securities. 
It is a good bet that he will say he can- 
not do it. Then ask him to imagine that 
you are a representative of the Federal 
and State Governments, and that you 
are demanding of him as executor of his 
own estate that he dig up cash for such 
taxes. Will this not serve as a good 
foundation for a serious discussion of 
the need of ready cash on a man’s death 
and the easy way in which he can pro- 
vide such cash through adequate life in- 
surance? Won't his first impression be 
that you are trying to borrow money or 
get him to speculate? And won't his 


relief when he finds he was wrong help 
open his mind to the thing you really 
want him to consider? 
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rf. LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


i _ Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 




















‘etgs A Fidelity Mutual 


" How He Life man connected 
' Met Flat with the Philadelphia 
Refusal agency tells the fol- 


lowing incident of 


‘Hew “he successfully met a flat refusal. 


‘The prospect carried no insurance and 


eiisisted .that he did not need any be- 


cause his wife was a trained milliner 
and was seJf supporting. A $5,000 thirty 
year endowment was prescribed to set 
her up in business and help take care 
of one child. 

Ap. ;additional $13,000. Ordinary Life 


, Was suggested to create a $50 monthly 


intérest income for the wife, the princi- 
pal to be maintained in full until the 
wife’s. death when the sum was to be 
, paid to the daughter as designated by 
the insured when policy was written. 
‘Disability provision was attached to all 
policies. 

This $50 was to provide an additional 
assistance to his wife. Her responsibili 
ties: would be heavy at his death. This 
$50. might pay the rent on her store, 
supplement her business income during 
the first 


years while she was getting 
established, or help her educate the 
child. This would give her a measure of 


confidence. It was something sure—and 
in, case of: her death, the child was 
second heneficiary. 

Should the insured live, however, the 
dividends accumulating at interest would 
mature both the $13,000 and $2,000 con 
tracts a few vears after the Thirty-year 
Endowment and he. would be “on the 
top of the world” in his declining years. 
All this cost little more than 10 per cent. 
of his income. 

It was suggested that it might be well 
tm leave but $1,000 for clean-up and 
$3000 to the wife’ for business and 
inse $16,000 to create a larger income so 
that she could pay someone to take care 
of the child in case the old folks should 
not be living and she should find it 
necessary to spend a great deal of her 
time at business. This is a_ point 
which- would be covered in an actual 
case. more easily than in a hypothetical 
one, because the wishes of the prospect 
wotild be a guiding factor. , 

To emphasize: The prospect’s main 
argument was that his wife would go 
into business. This was broken down 
hy. the fact that he would have to be 
buried and his wife would need the 
money to go into business if she turned 
to the occupation he himself had planned 
for her. When the main obstacle was 
overruled, the prescribing for and ful 
filling of the man’s needs were not 
nearly so hard R 

An interesting de- 


People’s scription of the dif- 
Natures ferent types of peo- 
Differ ple that the life in- 


surance salesman 
éncounters, is given by the Guardian 
~ Life. with advice as to the methods best 
suited to the different individuals. 
‘ The, Business Nature is usually found 
“dominant in the man of large affairs. 
His business is his God. He thinks on 
4 business basis. His mind follows 
along; business lines and he carries this 
“fusiness atmosphere into his personal 
affairs. He cares much less for the de- 
tails of the home and of the family 
“than he does for the details of his busi- 
ness and his management of his home 
‘and his family are usually.on a busi- 
ness basis. You should carefully con- 
‘duct vour interview of such a man upon 
‘'g .business basis. 
A man with.the Selfish Nature usually 
has a very strong business nature. To 
* this man, the. protection of the home is 
gecondary,... The presentation of your 


~ pRoposition must te made to him upon a 
‘ hasis of profit. You. must center your 
“nispeal upon ‘himself. He would be more 


strongly interested in the cash reserve 
for his business, the double indemnity 
and disability clause and an annuity for 
his old age. 

The Benevolent Nature is the kindest 
man, who is usually the rarest of the 
four natures, but he is capable of great 
cultivation. More often you will find 
this nature dominant in a big man not 
hecause he has little money, but because 
he has plenty of money and wants to 
make sure that his family, his business 
and his charitable obligations will be 
safely cared for. 

The Family Nature is probably the 
most common of all. In this class you 
will find nine out of ten of your pros- 
pects. His business and his selfish and 
benevolent nature are all combined in 
strengthening the family nature. This 
man’s whole life is built around and is 
devoted to the building of his family’s 
happiness. He has a strong imagina- 
tion, and with a few daring words, you 
can make his heart swell big until he 
is glad to make a prompt and satisfac- 
tory decision. To him your appeal may 
be strong and in vivid language. It is 
to him that the underlying strength of 
life insurance will make the greatest ap- 
peal. The primary purpose of life in- 
surance is for the protection of the home 
and to the man whose thoughts are 
strongest of his home, you will find a 
ready listener if you have a proposition 
to make to him that will more safely 
protect his family. 

* ok Ok 
There are two kinds 
Direct and of approaches, 


Says 
Indirect the Missouri State 
Approach Life, the direct and 


the indirect. 

The direct approach is made by coupl- 
ing a frank statement of the agent’s 
business with something of interest to 
his prospect, thereby preventing him 
from putting the proposal in the “no” 
class before he (the agent) has had a 
chance to tell his story. The strategy is 
to arouse the interest of the prospect 
in the proposition before he can com- 
pletely size it up and classify it. 

The indirect method of approach is to 
start with the prospect’s interests and 
later funnel the interest aroused into 
Life Insurance. In this method life in- 
surance is not mentioned until the inter- 
view is well under way. 

The direct method is considered bet- 
ter than the indirect, because in using 
the indirect method the prospect’s curi- 
osity and patience are sometimes 
stretched to the breaking point, and 
an unfavorable reaction results when 
life insurance is introduced into the 
interview. 

In either method open the interview 
with: 

1. A Statement. 
2. A Question. 
3. A Story. 

A number of successful producers 
maintain that the sale is made or lost 
within the first minute that the agent is 





CAPABLE POLICY- 
PLACERS 


Can always find a satisfactory opporvanity 
for work with this Cempany in goo ter- 
ritory—men who can collect the pressiums 
as well as write the applications. Why 
not make inquiry sow? 


Union Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


PORTLAND, MAINE | 





Address: 
ALBERT E.AWDE, Supt. of / gencies 





with the prospect. While this may not 
be entirely true, the importance of mak- 
ing the right kind of an approach can- 
not be overestimated. 


oe: eo ae 

Some agents never 
Large Returns really acquire’ the 
Through Old faculty of develop- 


Policyholders ing their old policy- 
holders adequately 
as a source of new business. Some 
other salesmen, however, write most of 
their business on their old clients. F. 
M. Donnelly of Providence, R. I., had 
kept a record of his business secured 
from this source and he shows the 
following results: 

54 policyholders 


written twice for total $281,500 
13 policyholders 

written three times for total 152,346 
7 policyholders 

written four times for total 137,000 
2 policyholders 

written five times for total 20,000 


1 policyholder 

written seven times for total 16,500 
77 policyholders 

written for a total of $607,346 

This shows an average of about $8,000 

of insurance that 77 policyholders have 
with the company at the present time. 
It also shows that these 77 men when 
sold the first time were sold right, their 
confidence won, and they are now boost- 
ers for Mr. Donnelly. 


NEW POST FOR ‘DAVIDSON 


Gaylord Davidson, former life under- 
writer and for a number of years con- 
nected with the Shenandoah Life, of 
Roanoke, Va., has taken a position as 
general field supervisor of the Reserve 
Loan Life, of Indianapolis. 


“ASSOCIATION NEWS” GROWS 

The “Life Association News,” the offi- 
cial publication of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, is now being 
printed in Albany, N. Y., at a much less 
cost than formerly. The “News” has 
had a gain of $2,000 in advertising dur- 
ing the past seven months. 





FRANK J. HAIGHT 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hume-Mansur Building 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hubbell Building 
Des Moines, Iowa 




















GROUP 
LIFE INSURANCE 
SPECIALIST 
WANTED 


A New England life insur- 
ance company entering the 
Group field, desires high grade 
man of experience to head its 
sales force. Give full partic- 
ulars as to experience, age, etc. 


“Group Specialist’’ 


The 
Eastern Underwriter Co. 


86 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“I’m Not 
Quite 
Ready”’ 


OU know what those 

words have cost in lost 
protection for dependent 
loved ones. 











Prospects who were “not 
quite ready” are responsible 
for much of the suffering and 
hardship among widows and 
orphans. 


It is something like that with 
agents who intend to build a 
General Agency of their own 
some day, but who put off mak- 
ing the start. You know many 
reasons why your prospect should 
insure now. Can you think of a 
single one why you should delay 
your start toward a_ bigger 
future ? 


We have good openings in OHIO, 
PENNSYLVANIA, KENTUCKY, 
WEST VIRGINIA, _ILLINOIS, 
INDIANA and MICHIGAN for 
men who are ready to go. 
Address in confidence. 


THE CLEVELAND LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WM. H. HUNT, President 























Home Offices Cleveland, Ohio 


























Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contrac! 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 

JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Ornaaized 1850 

















to develop and hold their business. 
John Barker, Vice-President 





Incorporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
WINTHROP M. CRANE, JR., President 


This Company has always pursued those policies in the conduct of its business that 
have given it a high reputation for stability and fair dealing. 

Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. 

Its policy contracts give to each individual insurer full protection, safeguarding, at 
the same time, the interest of all its policyholders. M 

Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 


Frederic H. Rhodes, Vice-President 
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Deferred Annuity As 
Investment Contract 


_—_——— 


MAY BE COMPARED TO BONDS 





On Basis of Discounted Single Premium 
This Form Has Attractive Features; 
Some Selling Points 





The possibilities of selling deferred 
annuities by using a discounted single 
premium of $1,000, which puts the sale 
on the same basis as that of a bond and 
emphasizes its investment features, was 
the subject of analysis and discussion at 
a recent gathering of Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life representatives. A. T. Mac- 
lean, associate actuary of the company, 
summarized the strong points of the de- 
ferred annuity form as follows: 


It has a guaranteed market value. You 
are not dependent on the fluctuation of 


. any stock market. 


It will enable you to invest your 
money without i in the meantime creating 
taxable income. Every penny you put 
into it will be returned to you tax 
exempt. 


When the time comes that you need 
income you will have no problems of 
investment or reinvestment. Your in- 
come will be payable to you monthly, 
the most convenient form. 


The security behind the bond is im- 
mensely greater than that of the face 
value of the bond itself, something ob- 
tainable in no other investment. 

The disability feature of the bond is 
likewise unique. It means that the ac- 
cumulation of your capital will go on 
just the same even if you become per- 
manently disabled. 


An income providing for old age must 
be based on certainties. The deferred 
annuity is as far as we are aware the 
enlyv security which is in every essential 
nermanently guaranteed. Practically no 
cirenmstances under which an individual 
may find himself cannot be met by 
means of the deferred annuity. 


Used in Combination 

A combination of deferred annuity 
and ordinary life was suggested by I. H. 
Offner, of Milwaukee. The idea is to 
sell a deferred annuity with a cash value 
equal to the difference between the cash 
value of the ordinary life policy and the 
value at maturity of a twenty-year or 
a twenty-five-year endowment. 

For instance, the cash value of an 
ordinary life nolicy of $1,000, issued at 
age 40. is $488.02 at the end of the 25th 
year. If when taking the ordinary life 
application you sell a deferred annuity 
commencing at age 65 to provide a cash 
value of $511.98 (a deferred annuity of 
about $4 a month) you will be selling 
the prospect a policv which is worth 
$1.000 if he lives and if he dies $1,000 
plus the extra premiums paid for the 
deferred annuity: and the outlay in- 
volved is only slightly more than the 
rate for a twenty-five-year endowment. 
The difference is so small that no pros- 


pect can afford to ignore the combina-- 


tion scheme, if he wishes to combine 
savings with protection. At the end of 
the endowment period he has the tre- 
mendous advantage that he can retain 
his life insurance. He does not have 
to give it up. Tn fact, he would have 
Practically a paid-up policv of $1,512, as 
the cash value of the deferred annuity 
would under option “D” be sufficient to 
carry the ordinary life policy. and at 
death the life insurance proceeds would 
be increased by the amount deposited 
with the company under option “D.” 





LOWELL UNDERWRITERS MEET 

At the last meeting of the Lowell 
Life Underwriters Association, T. W. 
Daly of the Connecticut Mutual Life 
gave a talk on “Monthly Income Insur 
ance.” There was a large attendance. 
aoe, President A. Gordon Foster pre- 
sided. 


WOODS AGENTS TAKE COURSE 





Thirty-Nine, Mostly Experienced Sales- 
men, Take Selling Instruction; 
Some Production Leaders 


More than half of the students at- 
tending the spring term of the life in- 
surance department of the University of 
Pittsburgh are members of the Edward 
A. Woods agency of the Equitable So- 
ciety at Pittsburgh. This is probably 
the largest group from a single agency 
ever attending a university course in 
life insurance salesmanship and it in- 
cludes some of the most successful un- 
derwriters of the agency. 

Eleven out of the thirty-nine came to 
the agency this year and seven have 
contracts dated 1923. This leaves a 
group of twenty-one full-time repre- 
sentatives who were in the business dur- 
ing the entire year of 1923, their average 
length of service being seven years and 
eight months. 

Four of this group were members of 
the quarter million club in 1923; five 
belonged to the $200,000 corps; four to 
the $150,000 corps and one to the $100,- 
000 corps. The average paid business of 
the group during 1923 was $200,329. 


CONTINENTAL LIFE’S ACTUARY 





Arthur Pedoe Who Recently Came 
From England Gets Post With 
Toronto Life Company 


The Continental Life of Canada, has 
appointed Arthur Pedoe as actuary of 
the company. Mr. Pedoe is a young 
Englishman who has a varied and thor- 
ough equipment for his new duties. He 
is a double graduate of the University 
of London in science and honor mathe- 
matics. In the actuarial field Mr. Pedoe 
is a Fellow. of the Royal Statistical So- 
ciety and a Fellow of the Institute of 
Actuaries by examination in 1923. His 
insurance career started with the Mer- 
cantile & General Insurance Company. 
He later joined the Friends Provident & 
Century where he was actuarial assist- 
ant until a few months ago, when he 
came to this side, where he was em- 
ployed for a time by President Henry 
Moir, of the United States Life. He 
only recently went to Toronto to join 
the Continental Life. 


NEW FRATERNAL UNION HEAD 


J. N. Dolley Succeeds Dr. V. A. Young 
As President of Kansas Order; 
Prominent in State Politics 
J. N. Dolley has been elected presi- 
dent of the Fraternal Aid Union, of 
Lawrence; Kansas, succeeding Dr. V. A. 
Young, who has resigned because of a 
long period of serious illness. Mr. 
Dolley is one of the prominent men of 
his state, he has been a state senator, 
speaker of the House, and a bank com- 
missioner. He has long been connected 
with the Fraternal Aid Union and his 
selection is a popular one. Dr. Young 
had been actively engaged in fraternal 
life insurance for twenty-one years and 
was one of the first to undertake a re- 
rating of fraternal rates putting them 

on an adequate basis. 





PRUDENTIAL LOANS 


During February The Prudential In- 
surance Company of America made 
1175 housing loans, amounting to $5,- 
921,206, which will provide accommoda- 
tions for 1886 families. 

The total loans for this purpose since 
January Ist amount to $12,242,125, cov- 
ering dwellings and apartments for 3955 
families. This is an: increase of over 
$5,700,000 for the same period last year, 
and it will care for 1785 additional fam- 
ilies. 


NEW LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


The following new local life under- 
writers’ associations have been admitted 
to membership in the national body: Al- 
bert Lea, Minn.; Manhattan, Kansas; 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Warren, O.; and 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 




















Insurance Record, 1923: 


New Insurance 


$ 96,148,025 
719;421;634¢ 0 © os 
Increase of $58,623,876 which is. - 
61% of the New Business © Mente eottyl 


Insurance in Force 
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New England Mutual Life bieomei Co., A ge sb 
Boston, Mass. eh 
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HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
7 oom Kor mead issues all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH to @ years : 
nex 
INDUSTRIAL POLICIES - L.§ hamaes IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from “ate of issue 
and are up-to-date in every r 
ORDINARY POLICIES eontatee hatte SPECIAL DISABILITY and TOTAL) AND: * 
PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES and DOUBLE INDEMNITY FEATURES, and, , 
are guaranteed by State Endorsement. 
A ba py LIFE POLICY = 
EACE OF MIND TO 
MAN WHO LOVES HIS FAMILY 
BASIL 8S. WALSH, President RF. nF GALL ACHE Vice-President 
JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Sa ag’? Fe rel GALLAGHER, Treasurer 
RYAN KYLE, Medical Jn tee irector 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Issues the most liberal] forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to. $50,000.00, 
with. premiums payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly, 


and 
INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly. 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1923 


MMI gia cvccncdticnctheceosddccdcescevtcdsececeesccusecaucétenssetaceneakeseteceee $36,916,613.73 : 
Liabilities cb seme ths irene Jura, sas Sed deduced tel daase Neda ease eeaaelaneai 32,373,207.24., 
Capital and Surplus....2..:.....sccccsccccccccccecscsscccscvevccoqacvccceseeeccr ges _ 4,543,406.51 
NO a xe ctbicacecascedscscdscackeuded ses cduedadeecnanuasebadseaadadne 255/168 568.00 
Payments to Policyholders...........cs.ccccccdccccceccocccsesccccccdcccecesesees 2,696,034.43 
Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization...............0-.e0sceseees 32,747,895.35 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 























THE MUTUAL LIFE 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New ‘ork 
has a record of EIGHTY YEARS of prosperous and suce 
cessful business. It has passed through panics, pestilence 
and wars unharmed, and to-day, as a result of eight decades, 
of endeavor, offers financial strength, reputation, magni- 
tude, leadership, and life insurance service. | 


Those considering life insurance as 
a profession are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street New York -. || 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter Company, a New York corpor- 
ation office and place of business 86 
Fulton Street, New York City. Clarence 
Axman, President and Editor; W. L. 
Hadley, Secretary and Business Manager; 
Edwin N. Eager, Associate Editor; 
Jerome Philp, Associate Editor. The ad- 
dress of the officers is the office of this 
newspaper. Telephone number: Beek- 
man 2076. 

Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 
copies 25 cents. Canadian subscriptions 
$1.00 for postage should be added. Other 
countries outside of Canada $1.50 for 
postage should be added. 

Entered as second-class matter April 
5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York 
under the act of March 3, 1879. 











TORNADO INSURANCE 


Tornado insurance is a coverage often 
neglected by insurance agents and yet 
in the five years from 1916-1920 the 
damage to property by these storms ag- 
gregated more than $45,000,000, accord- 
ing to the United States Weather Bu- 
reau, while the toll in lives was 1.437. 
The damage to property by windstorm 
other than tornado was $52,426,185 for 
the same period. The greatest damage 
done in the five-year period by tornadoes 
was in Illinois where the loss reached 
more than $7,000,000. Minnesota was 
next with $5,000,000. Indiana followed 
with 34,050,000 of damage. Michigan 
and Missouri also passed the $3,000,000 
mark. There were four tornadoes in 
New York State. 

THEATRE PEOPLE AS INSURANCE 
RISKS 


A marked change is noted in the re- 
ception being given to life insurance 
applications from persons in the thea- 
trical profession. These risks are being 
regarded with greater favor than form- 
erly. For a long time actors were re- 
garded as being in the vagabond class, 
and, if they emerged into more com- 
fortable realms, there was a moral haz- 
ard which was taken into consideration. 
Then came the movies with salaries 
which put the actors far outside of the 
circle of vagabondage, but with the 
success of that form of entertainment 
came stories of the lives led by the stars 
which made underwriters hesitate be- 
fore authorizing large lines. However, 
more recently the profession has been 
elevated, and not only are men and 
women of fine character looming prom- 
inently in the life of the theatre, but 
the theatre is more of a business insti- 
tution than it was and many people in 
it have distinct business ability. In 
brief, the actors are leading saner lives 
and are getting more prosperous. 

A news story in the life insurance de 
partment of last week’s THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER tells of the director 
of the Ziegfeld “Follies” being insured 
for $100,000 to protect his ~reat dancing 
instruction enterprise. Insurance on a 


risk so closely linked with the theatre 
and its personalities would have been 
regarded as rather fantastic only a 
short time ago. But now a number of 
companies which had had what amounts 
to an unwritten prohibition against in- 
suring theatrical stars have seen fit re- 
cently to take a more liberal view of the 
business, while still others have let down 
the bars almost entirely, requiring noth- 
ing more than the customary. inspection 
report as in the case of non-professional 
risks. 

The presence in the theatrical pro- 
fession of such splendid men as Will 
Rogers and Fred Stone had something 
to do with the new viewpoint. The high 
earnings within the profession in recent 
years—such as salaries, for instance, as 
are paid to Mary Pickford—have con- 
tributed as a factor in both improving 
conditions and personnel in this field, 
and the appreciation of life insurance 
by the theatrical fraternity, as well as 
the personal acquaintance of some of 
the best agents with the actors, has 
resulted in a certain amount of pres- 
sure on the companies to give to actors 
the protection which is demanded bv 
and is given to others in different walks 
of life. 


Ben C. Hyde Loses Two 
More Legal Skirmishes 


Ben C. Hvde, superintendent of in- 
surance for Missouri, has lost two more 
legal skirmishes with the attorneys rep- 
resenting the stock fire insurance com- 
panies operating in the state. On Fri- 
day. April 10, Judge Henrv Westhues 
of the Cole County Circuit Court at Jef- 
ferson City granted an injunction re- 
straining Sunerintendent Hvde from en- 
forcing his 15 per cent reduction order 
of last November. This is known as the 
American Central case, but the court’s 
action has little bearing, as previously 
a temporary restraining order had been 
granted, and Hyde had made no attempt 
to carv out the reduction. 

In the Aetna suit against the 10 ner 
cent reduction order of October, 1922, 
Judge Westhues also overruled a motion 
made by counsel for Hyde looking to 
the impounding of insurance premiums 
on fire, tornedo, hailing and lightning 
hazards in excess of the amounts that 
would be collected had the reduction 
ordered by Hyde been put into effect. 


ROSSIA’S HARTFORD PAMPHLET 

The Rossia of Hartford is sendine out 
an attractive pamphlet entitled “Hart- 
ford, the Home of Insurance.” giving a 
map of the insurance district of Hart- 
ford with the location and pictures of 


seventeen of the leading company 
headquarters. 





Says R. M. Bissell 








The business of fire insurance, which 
formerly concerned itself almost en- 
tirely with the underwriting of probable 
losses. has in recent years come to con- 
cern itself more and more with fire pre- 
vention and the minimization of loss by 
fire until gradually the recognized func- 
tion of fire insurance has become altered 
and today fire and loss prevention serv- 
ice is in many cases quite as valuable 
and even more important to property 
owners than the insurer’s promise to pay 
in the event that loss should occur. 


Henry Evans, chairman of the board 
of the “America Fore” group of com- 
panies, returned to New York Tuesday 
after spending several weeks on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Mr. Evans has been away 
from his office for several months due 
to serious illness. 


Paul L. Haid President 
of Fidelity-Phenix 


YOUNG MAN OF FINE ABILITY 





First Made His Mark in Western Penn- 
sylvania Field; Has Been Vice- 
President 





Paul L. Haid, who has had a remark- 
able career in fire insurance, having 
reached the top in a few years, is the 
new president of the Fidelity-Phenix, 
having been elected by the directors yes- 
terday to succeed Charles R. Street, re- 
cently resigned. 

Mr. Haid, who is a young man, of 
great ability, was born in New Castle, 
Pa., was educated in the public schools 
of Barberton, O., and attended Belmont 
Coliege, Belmont, N. C. In 1904 he took 
his first position in the insurance office 
of Justus Mulert, Pittsburgh, Pa. In 
1906 he went with Smith Agnew, a local 
agent in Pittsburgh, and two years later 
with Edwards, George & Co., in the same 





PAUL L. HAID 


city, where he served successively as 
clerk, counterman, and special agent. In 
November, 1910, he was appointed spe- 
cial agent of the Girard Fire & Marine 
of Philadelphia, covering Western Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia. 

In 1912 he became special agent for 
Western Pennsylvania for the Phila- 
delphia underwriters, and on July 15, 
1914, accepted the same position and 
territory for the Fidelity-Phenix. In 
March, 1918, he was made executive 
special agent for the American Eagle, 
Continental and Fidelity-Phenix, at the 
home office. He was appointed assistant 
secretary of the Evans companies on 
January 1, 1919, where his work came 
under the close supervision of Mr. 
Evans, and during four months of that 
year was in charge of the Pacific Coast 
Department. 

In August, 1920, he was appointed as- 
sistant to the then president, and under 
the re-organization of those three com- 
panies on January 1, became secretary 
of the three, and assistant to the chair- 
man of the board of directors, Mr. 
Evans. Later he was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Continental. For a time Mr. 
Haid was president of the Farmers, of 
Cedar Rapids, one of the “America 
Fore” companies. 





Louis F. Burke, of the marine depart- 
ment of the Home, has presented the 
Insurance Society with a complete 1923 
edition in four volumes of the “Revue de 
Droit Maritime Compare,” a French 
compilation of important maritime law 
cases in the leading countries of the 
world. 

* * * 


R. O. Davidson, superintendent of the 
accident and health department of the 
Roval Indemnity, has returned to his 
desk after a several weeks agency trip 
throughout the country. 

* ek * 

R. H. Angell, president of the Shen- 
andoah Life of Roanoke, Va., was 
elected a vice-president of the Virginia 
Good Roads at a meeting of the organ- 
ization last week in Richmond. 








THE HUMAN SIDE 








CLINTON A. FERGUSON 





Clinton A. Ferguson, general agent of 
the State Mutual Life at Boston, since 
December, 1923, has been made head of 
the Boston Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion, which held an interesting sales con- 
gress a few weeks ago. He began his 
career in the Boston office of the 
United States Life in 1890. Five years 
later he was made manager of Eastern 
Massachusetts. In March, 1915, he be- 
came associate general agent of the 
State Mutual at Boston, becoming gen- 
eral agent in September, 1916. He has 
always been interested in the Boston 
Life Underwriters’ Association, serving 
as secretary-treasurer and on its exe- 
cutive committee. 


* * * 


Henry C. Lippincott, dean of the Penn 
Mutual Life, who is eighty years old, 
gave a dinner at the Union League Club 
of Philadelphia last Saturday night to 
the fifty-five Penn Mutual home office 
men who gave him a dinner about a 
year ago when he retired as manager 
of agencies after having been in the 
active service of the company for al- 
most half a century. 

Mr. Lippincott presided most grace- 
fully, showing how lightly his eighty 
years rest upon his shoulders. Among 
those who attended and spoke were 
President William A. Law. Vice-Presi- 
dents John W. Hamer, and William H. 
Kingsley, who presented a_ cartoon 
drawn by J. W. Howell, of the home of- 
fice. Vice-President Harry Toulmin pre- 
sented Mr. Lippincott with a reading 
lamp, a dressing gown and slippers from 
the diners. Other speakers were J. 
Edward Durham, general agent, trus- 
tee and president of the company’s 
agency association; J. Howard Jettries, 
and Stewart Anderson, manager of the 
bureau of field service. 


x * * 


Robert J. Williams, assistant agency 
manager of the Equitable Life, and 
formerly a captain in the Australian 
army during the World War. spoke 
Wednesday before the Advertising 
Men’s Post of the American Legion at 
the Hotel Martinique on his experiences 
in Egypt, on the Gallipoli front and in 
France. 





L. & L. & G. SPECIALS 


F. G. Adams and R. B. Watson have 
been appointed special agents in the 
south-eastern New York State terri- 


tory by the Liverpool & London & 
Globe. This district was formerly sup- 
ervised by Lyman C. Poole. Mr. Adams 
will have his headquarters in Albany 
and Mr. Watson will supervise the dis- 
trict around Newburgh. 
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Fire Insurance Department | 








Commissioners Vote 
For Union Scale 


AT PINEHURST CONVENTION 


Seventeen States Vote For and Eight 
Against Interference By States 
In Fight 








Pinehurst, N. C., April 15—After a day 
containing no incident more momentous 
than sitting in a hot grandstand watch- 
ing a polo game, the insurance com- 
missioners at their meeting tonight 
recommended that the fire companies 
settle the separation question, “by 
adopting the Western Union scale of 
commissions.” ‘The vote, which was 
seventeen to eight, followed one of the 
most spirited debates in the history of 
the convention. 

The audience was packed in like sub- 
way travelers. Veteran Western Union 
men standing at tip-toe on the fringe 
of the crowd or listening at windows 
trying to catch a word here or there, 
would have given Tyson or McBride 
$50 apiece for the comfortable seats oc- 
cupied by the decapitated but happy 
Burt Miller, of the District of Columbia, 
or Henry F. Tyrrell, of Milwaukee, a 
life insurance spectator. 

The real significance of the vote was 
that eight states think the insurance 
departments should not interfere in a 
fight between insurance companies over 
commissions. These states as disclosed 
in the voting were Ohio, Illinois, Mary- 
land, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, and Wis- 
consin, 

The commissioners had come to Pine- 
hurst without a program, but every- 
body knew that separation would be dis- 
cussed because there was a committee 
on the subject with Commissioner Dun- 
ham, Connecticut, as chairman. 

That committee reported a resolution 
in which it took the position of being 
in full sympathy with a report of a sub- 
committee favoring the Western Union 
commission scale and designates that 
scale as “fair, just and adequate and 
will prevent increased acquisition costs” 
and it voted that the convention recom- 
mend that companies comply with the 
scale. 

Then the oratory was turned on. 
Here were the principal points scored. 
Commissioner Conn, Ohio: “Ohio will 
not be bound by this resolution. The 
commissioners have no _ jurisdiction. 
We have an anti-compact law. It is 
not a logical action any way as there 
has been no evidence that this commis- 
sion scale is correct. No inquiry has 
been made into underwriting profit, or 
into any other factors in the equation. 
It is none of your business what salaries 
or commissions are paid. It is another 
move tending towards a government of 
bureaucrats and towards state insur- 
ance.” 

Deputy Commissioner Gough, New 


Jersey: “New Jersey will not be bound 
by this resolution. The commission 
question is a matter of contractual re- 
lationship. It is absurd for our depart- 
ments to take an action which even our 
legislatures cannot do.” 

Commissioner Button, Virginia : “We 
are simply using moral suasion on the 
companies. If they do not settle this 
thing we will go to the legislature and 
they will get legislation they do not like. 
I hereby serve notice on them to that 
effect.” 

Director Cliff Ireland, under whom the 
Illinois commissioner serves: “We have 
not authority under Illinois statute to 
pass this resolution. We cannot tell 
companies about commissions they shall 
pay and get away with it. We have 
made ourselves sufficiently ridiculous al- 
ready in Illinois. This resolution is 
monkeying with the buzz saw. Colonel 
Button may go to his legislature but he 
would not have any luck if he went be- 
fore the Illinois legislature. I think 
agents in Chicago should get more com- 
missions than those in Monkey-Run, 
Virginia.” 

Commissioner Conn: “It is all right for 
a super-lord like Colonel Button to talk 
about seeing the legislature, but even 
such a master of men as the Colonel 
would not get very far with his proposi- 
tion at Columbus.” 

Commissioner Smith, Wisconsin: 

“What evidence was taken that the 
Western Union commissions are fair, 
accurate and just?” 

Dunham, Connecticut: “These resolu- 
tions are temperate without containing 
threats and they are simply a recom- 
mendation by the commissioners.” 

Colonel Stoddard, New York: “The 
resolution is simply a recommendation 
and I shall vote for it.” 

Caldwell, Tennessee: “Unless some- 
thing is done the number of excepted 
cities and the commission evils will 
grow.” 

Lunning, Florida: “The time to act is 
at hand or there will be so many abuses 
that we will have state insurance grow- 
ing out of public disgust with the fire 
insurance administration.” And so it 
went all evening. 

The final vote showed these states 
voting in favor of the Dunham reso- 
lution: Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, 
Florida, Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, New York, North Carolina, Penn- 
sylvania, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Texas, Vermont, Virginia and Wash- 
ington. There are naturally no Bureau 
men here, as the Western Union is meet- 
ing in the same hotel as the commis- 
sioners and so it is not known what 
reception they will give to the commis- 
sioners’ resolution. 


The White Plains Agency of White 
Plains, N. Y., has been incorporated for 
$5,000 to carry on an insurance busi- 
ness. David Tepp, of Elmsford, and 
Louis Aloise and B. F. Hoffmann, of 
White Plains, are the members of the 
agency. 








ASSETS . 
PREMIUM RESERVE. . 
OTHER LIABILITIES 
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Marine and Fire Insurance Company, Limited 


U. ane’ saneunens ” — 


HEAD OFFICE—4s JOHN ST, 


- $6,054,621.08 
es 1,321,825.27 
a 628,951.77 

4,103,844.04 




















NEW YORK 





PATRIOTIC 100 YEARS OLD 





President Kelsey Annd Celebra- 
tion te Agents and Asks for Com- 
plimentary New Risks 


The Patriotic Insurance Company of 
America is celebrating its one hundredth 
anniversary this year, having been 
founded in 1824 in Dublin, Ireland. 
President Preston T. Kelsey is notify- 
ing Patriotic agents of the anniversary 
and in his letter states the following: 

“Won’t you give us a moment to 
mingle history with business? 

“In 1824 the Patriotic Assurance 
Company was founded in Dublin. In 
1915 it entered the United States, under 
the same management as the old Sun 
Insurance Office. In 1922 the United 
States branch, largely in response to the 
wishes of its valued representatives, took 
out final papers and by re-incorporation 
it became the Patriotic In3urance Com- 
pany of America. So the service line 
has been complete throughout the cen- 
tury to 1924 

“Anniversary celebrations usually call 
for birthday wishes, and surely the 
hundredth birthday makes a compli- 
ment entirely in order. You will feel, 
we hope, that complimentary new risks 
will best convey the centurial good 


wishes—hence the supply of stickers 
enclosed.” 








The Beginning 


of The 


WORLD 


Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 








Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus, $1,000,000 





RALPH B. IVES, President 





NEW AGENCIES now 
being ESTABLISHED 








‘*Then give to the World the 
best that you have and the best 
will come back to you.” 











O. J. PRIOR, President 








INCORPORATED 1868 


Che Stmiaxd Fire Insure Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 














We pay Brokers liberal commissions and pretect their accounts. 
We furnish insurance Engineering and Prevention Service gratis on 


Fire and Compensation risks. 


We write Fire and allied lines, Compensation, Liability and Autemebiles. 


We represent fifteen of the leading Fire Companies and are General 
Agents for the Globe Indemnity Company. 








CHARLES HOYT SMITH 
OR 


MARSHALL & STERLING, INC. 
Poughkeepsie Trust Co. Building 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Telephone 8271 
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LEWIS & GENDAR 


Incorporated 
NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 


National Liberty Insurance Co. of America 
edonian Insurance Co. 
The Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
London & Scottish Assurance Corp., Ltd. 


N 
London 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
ONE LIBERTY STREET 
\ Telephones: John 0068-64-65 





orthern Assurance 
1 . Co. of N.Y. 
‘Tae Commegwesits jes : 


United Merchants Insurance Co. 


BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENTS 
Nations} Liberty Ins. Co. 4. 


Firemen’s Ins. Co. of a 
United a ay we tne. 
Indemaity Nn. A 





BROOKLYN OFFICE 
198 MONTAGUB STREET 
"Phones: Main 6370-71-72 
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Western Union Rules 
on General Agents 


NUMBER MUST BE KEPT DOWN 





thes No Immediate End of Separation 
at Pinehurst Meeting; Harding Re- 
views Conditions — 





Pinehurst, N. C., April 15—The West- 
ern Union believes a halt must be called 
to the growing practice of local agents 
being appointed general agents which 

] 


has degenerated into a subterfuge for 
paying higher commissions. The organ- 
ization decided today that no general 


agent can be appointed without the ap- 
proval of the governing committee of 
the Western Union. It was also decided 
that no-general agent can be appointed 
hereafter who shall continue to repre- 
sent any company as a local agent. 

This is one of the most important ac- 
tions ever taken by the Western Union 
as it will check the growth of the high 
plague. The Governing 
Committee discassed the subject of sep- 
aration frankly. 

Separation will continue, the Govern- 
ing Committee expressing the viewpoint 
that “unless we purge out the poison 
it will purge us out.” In his annual ad- 
President Harding reviewed the 
incidents following the abrogation in 
Canada of the Bureau and Union agree- 
ment and said that if the Bureau had 
accepted the ninety days’ notice an ad- 
justment could have been made. 

He thought that nothing happened to 
warrant the storm of controversy which 
followed. He deplored the tactics of 
the Bureau and statements made in its 
advertising, calling some of them vicious 
and vindictive. The Union, he said, had 
stood willing at all times to discuss the 
situation without heat or personality. 


Harding On Excepted Cities 
In reference to the large cities prob- 


commissions 


dress, 
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SHEVLIN AGENCY, Inc. 


GENERAL AGENTS 
FIRE & AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE & SURETY BONDS 
Excellent Facilities fee Handling Suburban Business 


Hew York, HW. Y. 


Phene Beekman WS 

















lem, President Harding said that this 
has been discussed for 45 years, and the 
question before the Union was whether 
it should continue to evade regulating 
ite affairs in the large centers. If it 
could not carry out such regulation it 
would be difficult to control the balance 
of the territory. He was surprised that 
despite recent events, some agents have 
been importuning companies for further 
concessions in commissions and unfor- 
tuniately with some measure of success. 


He thought an end should be put to 
the payment of excess brokerage com- 
missions too, as there were cases where 
brokers got the maximum and in addi- 
tion full commission allowance is made 
to resident agents at place where the 
property is located. 

The governing committee decided to 
postpone action relative to taking over 
supervision of the automobile business in 
its territory. It passed a resolution that 
profits and commissions insurance shall 
be written only on the finished stock in 
the hands of its manufacturer or special 
or consigned stock in storage. 

The governing committee voted to ap- 
prove a change eliminating in the work 
and material clauses the words, “When 
not in violation of any law, statute or 
municipal restriction.” It also decided 
that where required by law to have co- 
insurance or rate contribution clause the 
co-insurance clause should be used. It 
was also decided to take the builders 
risk charge off of dwellings on tornado 
insurance. Commission on solid brick 
or solid concrete motion picture houses 
will be 20% instead of 15% hereafter. 


BUREAU INTERESTED 





But Representatives Seem Not Enthusias- 
itc About Pinehurst Action This 
Week 

Several representatives of Western In- 
surance Bureau companies seen _ this 
week by THe Eastern UNDERWRITER 
heard with interest of the commission- 
ers’ resolution relative to commissions, 
adopted in Pinehurst this week. Their 
attitude was one of polite interest and 
one of them said: “The action was half- 


baked. The resolution will be filed in 
our archives. It will not affect the situa- 
tion.” 


DELAWARE LICENSED 

The Delaware Insurance Company of 
New York has been licensed by the New 
York Insurance Department and will be- 
gin business with a capital of $500,000 
and a like net surplus with an additional 
$200,000 as a special reserve. The Dela- 
ware will be a running mate of the 
Westchester and will be operated by the 
Westchester officers and field staff. It 
will take over gradually the agency 
plant and business of the Delaware Un- 
derwriters. The company will seek ad- 
mission immediately in several other 
states. Lewis & Gendar, Inc., 1 Liberty 
street, will be agents for New York 
City, and Cavanagh & Kuhn will repre- 
sent the company in Brooklyn along 
with Lewis & Gendar. 


35,000 AGENTS IN ONE STATE 


Also 18,000 Brokers Are Licensed in 
That State; 75 New Licenses 
Issued Daily 


Commissioner Samuel W. McCulloch 
estimates the number of agents operat- 
ing in Pennsylvania at about 35,000 and 
the number of brokers at 7,000. Of 
this number, about 100 are women. 
These figures do not compare to New 
York. The quarterly report of the In- 
surance Superintendent of New York 
shows an estimated number of brokers 
granted licenses for that period of 
about 18,000. 

The brokers’ fees paid to the Insur- 
ance Department last year amounted to 
$61,852, and the fees paid for agents’ 
licenses issued amounted to $168,902, 
making the total collected by the State 
for brokers’ and agents’ licenses $230,754. 
At the present time licenses are being 
issued at the rate of seventy-five per 
day. 








FULL PAGE LONDON AD 





Globe & Rutgers of New York Has 
Prominent Place In London Paper 
of March 22 


The front page of “The Policy,” an 
insurance newspaper published in Lon- 
don, March 22 issue, consists of a full 
page advertisement of the Globe & Rut- 
gers. The London attorney and man- 
ager is H. L’Estrange Malone. The 
underwriting office is 32 St. Swithin’s 
Lane, London, E. C. 4. Outside of the 
name of the company the largest type is 
given to the item, “Surplus to Policy- 
holders, $19,192,715.” 


SYRACUSE COMMISSIONS 
There is considerable agitation in 
Syracuse over the commission ques- 
tion. Some of the agents have been 
restive because of the Rochester situa- 
tion. 





LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND 


TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





Neal Bassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N. J. 
Organized 1855 


Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital *$3,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 


other liabilities. 8,181,979.10 


Net Surplus... *3,501,619.22 
Total 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$6,501,619.22 


*As changed April, 1924. 





$14,683,598.22 


Henry M. Gratz, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
Davis G. Vaughan, Secretary 

A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


THE 
GirardF.<«M. 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 


Organized 1853 
Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital $1,000,000.00 
Reserve  Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities.. 


Net Surplus.... 


2,949,854.39 
1,075,257.03 
$5,025,111.42 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$2,075,257.03 


Total 











Neal Bassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
John A. Snyder, Secretary 

A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


of Philadelphia 


Organized 1854 
Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital $ 600,000.00 


Reserve _Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 


other liabilities.. 2,208,445.09 


Net Surplus.... 865,373.90 


$3,673,818.99 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$1,465,373.90 











H. M. Schmitt, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 

Jchn Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 

Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
Thos. A. Hathaway, Secretary 

A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Organized 1866 


Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital $1,000,000.00 

Reserve Reinsur- 

ance Fund and 

all other liabili- 
2,938,245 .94 


Net Surplus ....1,819,295.35 


$4,757,541.29 


Surplus to Policyholders, 
$1,819,295.35 


Total 











LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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Chamber of Commerce 
On Auto Title Laws 


ADVOCATES THEIR PASSAGE 
Will Take Up Question at Annual Meet- 
ing; Cites Provisions and 
Achievements 








The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States will consider the automo- 
bile theft problem, with special reference 
to certificate of title laws, at the annual 
meeting in May. ‘This is one of the 
most pressing problems now confronting 
automobile underwriters and while op- 
position of purely political nature has 
hindered the passage of auto title laws 
in several states, notably New York, the 
idea is rapidly gaining favor among 
thinking people. 

A review ot provisions in certificate of 


title laws and the success achieved in 
reducing auto thefts in states where 
they are now in force has been pre- 
pared by the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce and released yesterday for pub- 
jication. Following are extracts trom 
‘the review : 

“In addition to the provisions con- 
tained in the various title laws for the 
issuance of title certificates or bills of 


sale to all automobile owners and the 
assignment of title in the event of trans- 
ferred ownership, numerous other re- 
quirements have been incorporated. 
Among these are provisions to help pre- 
vent thefts, make more difficult’ the 
transfer of stolen machines and aid in 
their recovery. A full statement of 
liens against the vehicle in question 
must accompany applications for cer- 
lificates in nine states. Nine of the 
filtteen states having this legislation re- 
quire the Secretary of State or some 
other official to keep a transfer of own- 
ership file. Nine provide for a special 
title certificate to be issued to dealers 
and five require licenses for second 
hand dealers. Six laws prescribe that 
the state must publish lists of cars stolen 
and recovered. These are distributed 
not only to cities within the state, but 
also to the proper authorities in other 
states. 

“Varying penalties for violating pro- 
visions of the acts are generally in- 
cluded. Some pertain to actual thefts 
and alteration of identification marks. 
Others deal specifically with attempts 


to own, operate, sell or purchase cars 
without accompanying certificates of 
ttle. 


Value Depends On Enforcement 
“As with all legislation, the value of 
title certification laws depends upon their 
enforcement. Although the actual pro- 
visions for this may differ somewhat 
in various states, in most cases the re- 
sponsibility is placed upon the Secre- 
tary of State, Motor Vehicle Commis- 
sioner or other state authority who is 
aided by police forces and _ special 
deputies. States which have adopted these 
laws and provided that a certificate of 
ownership is essential for registration, 
report, practically without exception, 
that the laws are strictly enforced. 
“More than two-thirds of the states 
have not as yet passed certificate of 
title laws. A criminal, therefore, may 
steal a car in a state having a law of 
this kind and sell it in a neighboring 
State which does not have such rigid 
legislation. This naturally prevents a 
atle law from operating to its maximum 
eficiency. In recognition of the de- 
sirability for uniform legislation in all 
States on this subject, a suggested anti- 
theft law has been apenarel and widely 
circulated by the National Board of Fire 
nderwriters. 


Experience Under Title Certification 
Laws 


“Officials of Maryland and Michigan 
report a 50 per cent reduction in theft 
Osses since their laws went into effect. 
Insurance companies, through a reduc- 
tion of rates in some states, have taken 
cognizance of this legislation. The 
Southern Automobile Conference, with 
jurisdiction in the South Atlantic 


NEW STANDARD SECRETARY 


Albet J. Towne, Former Agency Super- 
intendent of Automobile, Goes With 
Younger Company 

Albert J. Towne, well known and pop- 
ular in New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
among fieldmen and formerly president 
of the New Jersey special agents’ as- 
sociation, has been made assistant sec- 
retary of the Standard Fire. For nearly 
a year he has been agency superintend- 
ent of the Automobile in Hartford. 

Mr. Towne started his insurance 





ALBERT J. 
1899 when he i 
New Hampshire Fire in the home office 


TOWNE 
career in went with the 
at Manchester. He remained with the 
company for six years and then joined 
the Royal Exchange, se rving as special 
agent in the Middle Department. In 
1916, Mr. Towne became connected with 
the Automobile as special agent for New 
Jersey, astern Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland and the District of Columbia, 
becoming one of the first special agents 
the company put into the field. Early 
last year he was called to the home of- 
fice. For two terms Mr. Towne served 
on the executive committee of the Un- 
derwriters’ Association of the Middle 
Department. 

The Standard, now under the control 
of the Aetna Life group, and with its 
increased capital, will undoubtedly ad- 
vance rapidly in company circles and 
write a fine business, equipped as it 
is with splendid facilites and good man- 
agement. 


STANDARD TABLES ISSUED 


The “Standard” of Boston has _ is- 
sued its 1924 edition of “The Standard 
Fire Insurance Tables,” a valuable 


statistical booklet giving complete figures 
on 1923 fire underwriting for Amer- 
ican and foreign stock insurance com- 
panies with similar statistics for pur- 
poses of comparison covering the last 
ten years. Fire underwriting profit and 
loss figures for the last five years are 
published in the booklet and also tables 
giving ten years’ comparative rank of 
eighty leading agency companies by as- 
sets, surplus to policyholders, total net 
premiums, premiums by fire business 
and by total fire losses paid since or- 
ganization or admission to the United 








States. There is also information on 
state regulations and laws respecting 
fire insurance. 

States, has granted a “10 per. cent 
reduction in Florida, North Caro- 
lina and Alabama because they have 
enacted title laws. It will also grant 


corresponding reductions in other states 
within its jurisdiction which adopt sim- 
ilar legislation. 


JOHN M. WATKINS DIES 





America Fore Research Authority and 
Librarian Passes Away Following 
Nervous Breakdown 


John M. Watkins, research author- 
ity, investigator and librarian for the 
‘America Fore’ companies and one of 
the most popular men at 80 Maiden 
Lane, died Saturday morning at his 
home at Bogota, New Jersey, of heart 
failure following a serious nervous 
breakdown. He was forty-four years of 
age and is survived by a widow and two 
children. Funeral services were held 
Monday at Bogota and the interment 
will be in Louisiana. 

Mr. Watkins possessed a keen and 
versatile insurance mind. Born in 1880 
in New Orleans he entered insurance in 
the local agency field. In 1902 he joined 
the Continental as map clerk, later be- 
coming special agent for the Fidelity Un- 
derwriters in Pennsylvania. He was 
promoted to agency superintendent of 
the Southern department of the Fidelity- 
Phenix and later held a similar position 
with the American Eagle. 

For the last ten years Mr. Watkins 
devoted himself entirely to research, in- 
vestigating and library work. His broad 
grasp of the business rendered him val- 
uable in an advisory capacity. He con- 
ducted several insurance courses at the 
Insurance Society; lectured at Columbia 
University; addressed company classes, 
and wrote irequent articles for insurance 
magazines. Mr. Watkins is credited 
with being the moving spirit behind the 
organization of the America Fore Ex- 
aminers’ Association. He was a kindly, 
gracious man whose passing is deeply 
regretted by all who knew him. 


LOSS PAID IN 10 DAYS 


The $65,000 fire at Gedney Farm 
which, on March 11 totally destroyed 
the barracks of Troop K, New York 
State Police, was adjusted and paid in 
the short space of ten days through the 
Knox Lent & Stevens agency of White 
Plains. Eight companies participated in 
the loss. An advertisement covering a 
half page in the White Plains “Daily Re- 
porter” showed photographs of the bar- 
racks before and after the fire and also 
of the check in settlement of the claim 
for $65,000. 


NEW SCIENTIFIC BOOK 


The Western Actuarial Bureau of Chi- 
cago is publishing an analytic system 
handbook on fire protection. It contains 
descriptions and pictures of hazardous 
devices and protective appliances and 
other scientific information of value to 
fire insurance men. The cost is $1.00 a 
copy. 











ee . . 
Bills Await Signature 
(Continued from page 1) 
policy bill was introduced more as a 
gesture on the part of the departing 
superintendent of insurance than as of 
entertaining serious hope of its passage, 
while various other measures which 
failed of passage were thrown from the 
whirlpool into which the legislature re- 
solved itself during its closing hours 
into the eddy of the legislative morgue. 
Bills in Governor’s Hands 

Bills in the hands of the Governor as 
thirty-day measures are as follows: 

Assembly Print No. 626 by Mr. Hutch- 
inson.—Amending Section 33 Insurance 
Law by extending provisions for recip- 
rocal requirements to include restric- 
tions, obligations, conditions or penalties 
greater than are required in this state 
from corporations of another state. 

Assembly Print No. 716 by Mr. Hutch- 
inson. Amends Section 52 Insurance 
Law, by providing that domestic cor- 
porations must obtain consent of insur- 
ance superintendent to any proposed 
amendment to their charter or certifi- 

cate of incorporation. 

Assembly Print No. 627 by Mr. Hutch- 
inson. Amends Subdivision 1 of Section 
231 Insurance Law, by authorizing fra- 
ternal benefit societies to grant loans on 


— | 


certificates of membership under speci- 
fied restrictions. 

Assembly Print No. 136 by Mr. Hutch- 
inson. Combines Sections 181 and 182 
Insurance Law into new Section 109a 
relative to execution of bonds and un- 
dertakings and issuance of certificate of 
solvency by insurance superintendent. 

Assembly Print No. 186 by Mr. 
Wheatley. Amends Section 103 Insur- 
ance Law by striking out obsolete pro- 
vision that annual reports of life 
insurance companies shall contain state- 
ment separately showing amount of 
gains for year attributable to policies 
written after December 31, 1906. 

Senate Print No. 1879 by Mr. Hutch- 
inson (introduced Assembly 225). 
Amending the insurance law relative to 
mutual automobile fire insurance com- 
panies. 

Assembly Print No. 628 by Mr. Dun- 
more. Amending Subdivision 2,0f Sec- 
tion 97 Insurance Law, relative to limi- 
tation of expenses of life insurance com- 
panies. 

Assembly Print No. 1216 by Mr. 
Hutchinson. Amending Subdivision 2 
of Section 86 of the Insurance Law, in 
relation to method of computing reserves 
of casualty or surety insurance corpora- 
tions. 

Assembly Print No. 816 by Mr. Hutch- 
inson, adjuster’s certificate of authority 
bill. 

Assembly Print No. 983 by Mr. YF 
Miller extending from March I, 1924 to 
March 1, 1926, power of insurance com- 
panies to invest funds in construction of 
apartment or dwelling houses. 

Assembly Print No. 1618 by Mr. 
Wickham. Amending the general cor- 
poration law, in relation to change of 
name ot mutual insurance companies. 

Assembly Print No. 2021 by Mr. 
Hutchinson. Amending Section 267 In- 
surance Law, in relation to co-operative 
fire insurance corporations transacting 


business upon the advance premium 
plan. 

Assembly Print No. 1417 by Mr. 
Hutchinson. Amending Subdivision 1 of 


Section 262 and Section 265 Insurance 
Law, in relation to co-operative fire in- 
surance corporations. 

Assembly Print No. 2255 by Mr. 
Hutchinson. Adding new article 6-a In- 
surance Law relative to E teed Mu- 
tual Benefit Associations. 

Asembly Print No. 2072 by Mr. 
Hutchinson, providing for the disposi- 
tion of money and securities in the 
hands of the superintendent of insur- 
ance derived from old receiverships of 
defunct life insurance companies. 

Assembly Print No. 2084 by Mr. Dev- 
ereux. Amending Section 10l-a@ Insur- 
ance Law, permitting group life insur- 
ance on members of the National Guard 
of any state, 75 per centum of eaeh unit 
to be insured. 

Assembly Print No. 2313 by Mr. Mce- 
Ginnies. Appropriating $1,000,000 for 
fire prevention and safety measures at 
certain state hospitals and state charit- 
able institutions. 

Senate Print No. 1429 by Mr. Byrne. 
Incorporating the Insurance Institute of 
America. 

Senate Print No. 266 by Mr. Fearon. 
Amends Section 109 Insurance Law, by 
providing no liability policy shall be is- 
sued after July 1, 1924, to a motor ve- 
hicle owner, unless such policy contains 
a provision insuring owner against lia- 
bility due to negligent operation in busi- 
ness of owner or otherwise by person 
under 18 years, with owner’s permission. 

Senate Print No. 267 by Mr. Fearon. 
Adds new Section 282-e Highway Law, 
making every motor vehicle owner li- 
able for death or -injury to person or 
property due to negligent operation in 
business of owner or otherwise by any 
person with permission of aoe. 

Assembly Print No. 2311 by Mr. 
Joiner, making state-wide the provisions 
requiring indemnity bond for motor ve- 
hicle owners carrying passengers for 
hire now confined to New York City. 


CELEBRATES ANNIVERSARY 


A luncheon was held Monday on the 
twenty-third floor of the American 


Surety Building in celebration of that 
company’s fortieth anniversary. 
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Signs of Spring 





Pussywillows—yes! And plenty of new automobiles budding out 
along the highways. Other cars pulled out of winter storage and pol- 
ished up for the season’s fun. New paint, new tires—they are all un- 
mistakable signs of spring and signs that it is high time for the 
local agent to get on the job. Automobile insurance opportunities, 
like spring flowers, come up early and in the most unexpected 
places. Keep your eye open and your ear to the ground for the 


purr of new local automobile business. 


A policy in The Home of New York provides the protection 


of America’s Largest and Strongest Fire Insurance Company. 
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Elbridge G Snow Lresvdent 
Organized 1855 Cash Capital #18,000,000. 
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Many Leading Bills 
Failed at Albany 


STODDARD REVIEWS SEASON 





Brokers’ Bill, Rating, Auto, Investment 
and Other Measures Alllowed 
To Die 





Due to various causes, political, per- 
sonal and economical, many leading in- 
surance measures before the Legislature 
at Albany were allowed to die in the 
closing hours of the 1924 session which 
adjourned Friday morning. Several 
bills which failed to pass were sponsored 
by the insurance department and in a 
statement issued on Monday Superin- 
tendent Francis R. Stoddard, Jr., lists 
the defeated measures and explains the 
opposition to them. 

Colonel Stoddard’s re- 
view of the legislative season: 

“The bill seeking to amend Section 65 
of the Insurance Law was drafted by the 
department after conferences with rep- 
resentatives of the State Agents’ As- 
sociation and the New York and Brook- 
lyn Brokers’ Associations. It sought to 
prevent an insured from having an of- 
ficer or an employe licensed as a broker 
from receiving commissions on the busi- 
ness of his employer. It also sought to 
prevent the formation of brokerage cor- 
porations for the purpose of distributing 
the stock among assureds in considera- 
tion of the business of assureds being 
placed through the brokerage corpora- 
tion with the understanding that the 
profits of the business shall be given 
wholly or partly to such assureds. So 
far as we know, the legitimate brokers 
and agents of the State were unani- 
mously in favor of this bill, yet it was 
killed in both houses. 


Two Brokers’ Bills Killed 


“Another bill which was killed in both 
houses was the one seeking to amend 
Sections 50, 91, 91a, 142 and 143 of the 
Insurance Law. This bill was also drawn 
by the department after consultation 
with the State Agents’ Association and 
the New York and Brooklyn brokers’ as- 
sociations. There was some opposition 
to this bill from persons who thought 
that the last section contained a pro- 
vision which was in a bill introduced 
early in the session and which the de- 
partment had permitted to remain in 
committee. The persons objecting had 
not noticed that while the last section 
of the new bill appeared to be the same 
as the old the objections had been taken 
care of in the earlier part of the bill. 
To allay the fears of certain brokers an 
additional amendment was made in the 
last section. This bill sought among 
other things to make it possible for the 
Insurance Department to give a written 
examination to brokers all over the 
State and also provide that licenses 
would be for two years. This would 
have freed certain department employes 
for the examination work. It was the 
intention of the department to have com- 
mittees of brokers in various localities 
co-operate with the department so that 
these examinations might be held under 
the supervision of department examin- 
ers, with the hope that the general stan- 
dard of those entering the insurance 
business might be raised. The bill also 
provided for brokers being bonded in 
the sum of $500. This bill also sought 
to amend Section 91, and thére was a 
difference of opinion among life men 
concerning these provisions concerning 
life insurance. 

“The bill which was thought by cer- 
tain persons to be included in the last 
bill is the one which sought to amend 
Sub-Division 15 of Section 143 by elimi- 
nating the words nor to contracts of 
Insurance upon property located with- 
out this State. The purpose of this 
last bill was to make it necessary for 


Following is 


a person to be licensed who solicits in- 
surance in the State of New York on 
property located without the State. 
New York City is the business center 
of the United States and, in the opinion 
of the department, persons should not 
be permitted to solicit insurance in this 
State without a license, even though 
the property is situated outside the 
State. The fears of those who felt that 
the bill might be interpreted as going 
further than the department intended 
finally convinced me that it was to let 
the bill rest in committee. 


Complains of American Stand 


“The bill seeking to amend Section 
49 of the Insurance Law died in both 
houses for the reason that business or- 
ganizations did not wish to make it 
difficult to adjust losses under their 
London Lloyds and other unauthorized 
policies when insuring lines which 
American companies cannot insure or 
do not wish to insure. I believe that 
it is hopeless to try to get legislation 
of this character passed until the 
American companies are ready to give 
the coverages needed by legitimate busi- 
ness. 

“The bill seeking to amend Section 
70, Sub-division 9, died in both houses. 
This bill sought to permit casualty 
companies to insure against loss or 
damage to property caused by risks or 
hazards of the kinds not mentioned in 
any other part of the law. This was 
introduced by the department because, 
while a casualty company may insure 
against loss or damage to any prop- 
erty for which the insured is liable, 
the company cannot at the present time 
insure against any direct loss or dam- 
age to property not specifically men- 
tioned in the law. There seems no 
good reason for the distinction, and, in 
the opinion of the department, if this 
legislation had passed, admitted com- 
panies would have been permitted to 
do much business done now by unau- 
thorized insurers. Many of. the cas- 
ualty companies favored the bill. I have 
not discovered from what source the 
real opposition came. For some rea- 
son, the bill was not reported at all 
in the Senate, and was recommitted in 
the Assembly. 

“The bill seeking to provide for a full 
automobile coverage died in the respec- 
tive legislative committees. This amend- 
ment to the law was introduced pur- 
suant to a resolution of the Insurance 
Commissioners’ Convention. Fire com- 
panies and some of the casualty com- 
panies vigorously opposed the legisla- 
tion. 

“The bill seeking to amend Section 16 
of the Insurance Law affecting invest- 
ments of insurance companies other 
than life died in the respective commit- 
tees. The Insurance Department was 
willing to consent to legislation which 
would permit ownership of one insur- 
ance company by another through a 
holding corporation, with the consent of 
the Superintendent of Insurance, and 
was also willing to broaden the invest- 
ment limits by permitting a larger in- 
vestment of companies’ funds in the 
stock of. another insurance company. 
The department consented to other 
amendments which would further have 
liberalized the law. These concessions, 
however, did not go quite as far as was 
desired by certain representatives of the 
companies, and the amendments sub- 
mitted by them resulted in the bill be- 
ing killed on account of the lateness of 
the session.” 


TO OPEN VIRGINIA BRANCH 


Marsh & McLennan, Chicago brokers, 
are planning to establish an agency in 
Richmond, the style of the agency to be 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., according to 
provisions of a charter which it took 
out last week. Officers were listed as: 
D. R. McLennan, Lake Forest, IIl., 
president, and C. W. Seabury, Oak Park, 
Ill., secretary. Maximum capital is lim- 
ited to $5,000. The firm has been licensed 
in Virginia for some years, but has here- 
tofore been without an agency office of 
its own in the State. 


New Auto Sales Talk 
Brings Fine Results 


EMPHASIZES HAZARDS OF CAR 





G. F. Kern, of Phoenix Auto Depart- 
ment, Gets Thousands of Requests 
For New Pamphlet 





The Phoenix of London group of com- 
panies has this month sent to its local 
agents for distribution among automobile 
owners a concise set of reasons why auto. 
mobiles should be insured against fire, 


theft, collision and property damage 
hazards. This pamphlet, written by 
George F. Kern, general agent of the 


Phoenix automobile department in New 
York, omits almost all reference to policy 
conditions but vividly cites automobile 
risks. It has gone over splendidly with 
agents everywhere and many thousands of 
copies have been requested by agents. 
Following are extracts from the _ sales- 
talks 

No automobile is 
loss! 

Wherever there is gasoline, oil and 
electricity there are possibilities of fire. 

Insurance companies pay millions of 
dollars annually for fire losses on auto- 
mobiles. 

Regardless of the most careful use or 
upkeep, back-fires and short circuits 
will occur, engines will overheat, muf- 
flers will explode, carburetors, machinery 
and electrical equipment will get out of 
order, and fire may result, partially or 
totally destroying the car. 

In addition to the foregoing, which are 
seme of the inherent fire hazards, there 
is also the possibility of partial or total 
loss of a car due to a fire in the garage 
in which the car is usually kept, or fire 
spreading from adjoining exposures to 
such garage, or fire in a repair shop, 
paint shop, body shop, or in a garage, or 
other building where the car may be 
temporarily housed while touring or 
away from home. 

By equipping your car with an ap- 
proved fire extinguisher you may reduce 
the cost of your fire insurance. 


Theft 


No car is theft proof! 

Organized gangs and individual thieves 
make a husiness of stealing cars and the 
operations of these criminals cost insur- 
ance companies millions of dollars a 
year, 

Proof of this is contained in the daily 
newspapers and in various periodicals. 
Radio stations throughout the country 
now broadcast the thefts of cars which 
occur daily, in astounding numbers. 

Approved Locking Devices retard 
Thefts (a reduction in the cost of Theft 
Insurance is made for cars so equipped), 
but none of these devices seem to en- 
tirely prevent experienced thieves from 
accomplishing their purpose. 

Great numbers of automobiles are 
stolen daily from the streets, garages are 
frequently broken into at night, and even 
though the stolen cars are sometimes re- 
covered, there is usually a damage sus- 
tained while the cars were in the pos- 
session of the thieves. 

We know from experience that thieves 
do not confine their operations to any 
special locality or town. Often-times 
owners have their cars stolen when they 
are touring or away from the immediate 
locality of their homes. Because of 
these facts it may be truly said that the 
theft hazard exists everywhere. 


immune from fire 


Collision 


No car is safe from collision! 

Collisions are steadily increasing. This 
is not difficult to understand when it is 
realized how many millions of cars have 
been added to the other road traffic of 
the country. 

In addition to collisions caused by 
traffic congestion, and narrow streets 
and roads, there are those caused by the 
loss of control of the car, breakage of 
steering gear, wheel, or other mechanical 
parts; brakes not working ; skidding, due 
to wet, oily, or icy surfaces, or the 
throwing of a tire or rim. There is 


also the serious hazard of unprotected 
railroad crossings, as we are daily re- 
minded by the newspapers. 

Perhaps the most severe hazard is the 
“other fellow”’—the one that stops short 
in front of you, or side-swipes you, or 
runs into the rear of your car. You 
cannot control such actions or careless 
driving! 

Collisions are not confined to contact 
with other automobiles. They also occur 
in connection with trucks, trolleys, trains, 
telegraph poles, trees, fences, houses, 
and other objects, resulting in partial or 
total loss of a car. 

Approved and labeled Front and/or 
Rear Bumpers frequently lessen the 
damage sustained and a reduction in the 
cost of Collision Insurance is made on 
cars so equipped. 

Property Damage 

Property damage claims, arising from 
automobiles damaging the property of 
others, are presented to us daily, in ever- 
increasing numbers. 

While it is true that the possibility of 
damaging the property of others rests 
to a certain extent with the automobilist, 
and that by careful driving the chances 
of damaging the property of others is 
minimized, nevertheless, the most care- 
ful driving cannot prevent brakes and 
other mechanical parts from getting out 
of order or breaking, in which event the 
loss of control of the car might follow. 

At times there is the temptation to 
speed, as a result of which accidents will 
cccur, due to misjudging distance, or the 
speed at which a corner or a curve may 
be rounded. There is also the ever 
present possibility of skidding, which in 
itself might easily cause your car to do 
damage to the property of others. 


NEW CONTINGENT PLAN 





Idea of Commissioner Smith of Wis- 
consin; Initial Payment of 124% 
On 20% Common 
At Pinehurst this week Commissioner 
Smith offered a new plan for the pay- 
ment of contingent commissions. It pro- 
vides that fire companies shall pay 
neither more nor less than 20% commis- 
sions. Of this scale the agent shall re- 
tain 124%4%. The company shall hold 
the other 744% of premiums in each 
state as a trust fund, to be known as 
the “agents’ contingent commission 
fund.” At the end of the year the com- 
pany shall determine its loss ratio in the 
state on the basis of premiums earned 
and losses “paid and incurred” in the 
state, also on the same basis the loss 
ratio for each agency with $4,000 of 
earned premiums or more, also for the 
group including all agencies with less 

than $4,000 of earned premiums. 

The agents’ contingent commission 

fund is to be divided among those agents 
having a lower loss ratio than the com- 
panies’ average loss ratio in the state, 
the aggregate for the small agencies be- 
ing treated as one account, “and if the 
group is entitled to share in the fund 
each agent in the group shall share 
therein as the agents with an earned 
premium of $4,000. Each agent entitled 
to a part of said fund shall receive such 
part of said fund as his earned premium 
for the year bears to the aggregate 
earned premiums of the agents sharing 
in said fund. The insurance by any 
agent of his share of the contingent 
commission is prohibited.” 


HARDING MEMORIAL 

President Fishback of the insurance 
commissioners was spokesman in the 
presentation of a memorial tribute to the 
late President Harding, attractively 
cased by Tiffany, and given to the 
widow of the former President a few 
days ago. H. D. Appleton, New York 
deputy superintendent, was chairman of 
the committee which prepared the me- 
morial. 


FOREST FIRES’ ADDRESS 


An address on forest fires in Norway 
was recently delivered in Paris by M. 
Anders Fjelstad, of the Norway Insti- 
tute of International Agriculture. A 
copy of the paper has been received by 
the Insurance Society of New York. 
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FIRE RECORD. 


. MDEN, N. J. March -24.—Fire to- 
Moy the Dannenhawer Building. 
e, estimated, $50,060. 

ORRENTON, N. J. ‘March “24<-Gold- 

tg, Inc., department store almo ° 
es, destroyed by fire iate today. 
Flames were discovered in ¢levator 
shaft and ate their y to upper 









PECKHART, ind, Match 2L--Fire- of 
indet ned cange troyed home ‘of 
Foye Re COLES, Ind; ‘March 17— 
oa of Mrs. Susie Stovall partially 
destroyed. 
SYRACUSE, . Y., March 22.+—Fire 
destroyed two houses at~240 and 242 
North avenue, Eastwood. 
PHILLIPSBURG, N. J., .March 23.— 
Fire did several. thoyaand dollars 
damage to three-story building 
at 486 Sogth Main street, owned by 


A. E. Carr. , oe 
WHITBPHOUSE,. N. J., March 24.— 
Firé of unknown origin. burned barn 


h farm of jam Y. Bick- 
anne nt ap - miles west. Loss, 
$5,000, 


81 












































of Peter M..McCarthy. on West Port 
oad near, sy = pena destroyed by 
e. Loss, ,v00. ° . 
» CLEVELAND, . Ohio, March 22.—Fire 
of unknown origin damaged warehouse 
of Scott Bros. Fireproof Storage Co., 
188 Fast 55th street. 
LAKEWOOD, Ala., March 21.—Resl- 
dence of §. J. Britton déstroyed. 
FLOROLA, yew — 21-J. EB. 
ers’ home destroyed, 
Weer POINT, Ge” March 19.—l'ire 
ef unknown origin destroyed grocery 
store of A. W. Barbour and dry — 
Hy es i ' ‘ 






building ‘property Or WOlS Giro 
Harethg and Mrs, Shealey: Other huild- 


Oo edb agedorn & Co. 
ach Dartially insured, . ‘ 
oo SQUE ; Me., March 21.—Fire 
in bowling alley in basement ‘of Moose- 
leuk Club Building on Main street. 
Building owned by N. J. : OSS; 1 

severa] thousand dollars; jnsgured. 

+ YORKVILLE, Ohio, Mafc — re 

‘accompanie1 by several explosions 
gutted tin house of Yorkville tin plate 
lant of Wheeling Steéi Corporation. 
amage. $100,000. 

CLEVELAND, Ohio, March 24a — 
Flames swept plant of Union Elevator 
Company, 1732 Merwin avenue, north- 
west. 

IOLA, Texas, March: 19.—Iola school 

i fire. Loss, 


000 ; 
s 





“ MES, ~ March 21.—Fir 
starting from defective chimney result 
in destruction of Hebbard-Palmer grain 
elevator; valued at ‘$30,000 and con- 
tained 60,000 bushels grain valued at 
$20,000 . 
HOUSTON, Tex., March 20.—Masse 


Yale street. and Railroad ‘avenue, 






4 0) damage ntluded 16 
af three-room house owned by 
Joe Dupree, negro; roof. burned from 
home of George Cook, and burning ‘of 
rear end of page Top and Body Works. 
HOUSTON, ex., March 20.—Louts 
Rulik’s $20,000 home at 822 Heights 
boulevard destroyed by fire. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., ‘March 21.—Fire 
damaged Charlotte wiy Sorgen Company, - 
Thomas Auto Wrecking Company and 
grocery store operated by J. C. Painter,’ 
on Dowd road, near city. : 
ROCK HILL, 8. C., March 19.—Ready 
to wear and millinery. department of 


Cloud Dry Goods ed ‘by 
fire. Loss heavy, 
LEXINGTON, NVC, ~1.—Barn | 


of D. W. Waitman destroyed by fire. 
WOODRUFF, 8. C., Mareh: 19.—Hund- 
ley-Hud tock déstroyed 
by fire; Building owned 
by J. N. : nknown. 
CHESTER, S. C., March 22,—Resi- 
dence of George Pratt, on Loomis street, 
destroyed b re of unknown origin. 
GREER, 8S. C., Marth 16.—Barn of A. 
G. Fisher; near Mills” store, destroyed 
by fire. -No insurance; loss, $2,000. 
MARION, N. C.,. March 17.—A. Pat- 
terson's store damaged by fire caused by 
falling stove pipe. ; 
JONESVILLE, S, C., March 17.—Home 
of John B. Foster destroye 











Manufacturing Company's planing mil } 
burned. Loss, $66,000. Damage to sur-| 





ically all furniture. ittle insur- 

Loss, heavy. acl NNN TT, 

TIMORE, Md., March 21.—Fire of 
unknown origin damaged one story 
frame ‘building rear of 1218-22 Warner 
street, occupy % as storage 
warehouse. red-—-Potomac, 
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Here it is easy to read between 
the lines, and what we read is 


Under- 


Insured! 


HESE two Fire Record 

columns from recent issues 
of The New York Journal of 
Commerce tell an‘old, old story— 
which is new every day. 


It is the story of under-insurance ! 


Of course some insurance is better 
than none; it will help to rebuild 
burned property, but full protec- 
tion would have cost but little 
more. 


These items prove that there 
still exists a great opportunity for 
the insurance fraternity. Com- 
panies and Agents alike should 
co-operate to the end that their 
policyholders be fully protected. 


The Glens Falls and its 6,000 
Agents are committed to 
that program 





INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS, N.Y. 


E. W. WEST, President H. N. DICKINSON, Vice-President 
F, M. SMALLEY, F. L. COWLES, H. W. KNIGHT, J. A. MAVON, Secretaries 
R. S. BUDDY, C. R. WHITEHEAD, Assistant Secretaries 
R. C. CARTER, Treasurer 





FIRE RECORD 


|" FRANKLIN, N H., March %5.—Oda 
Fellows’ Building at Central and Smith 
|streets virtually destroyed by fire today. 


jJuoes, estimated, $50,000. Three-story 
brick ‘structure was occupied by stores, 
2partments and lodge rooms. 

WAKEFIELD, R. I, March $— 
Wakefield Trust Building badly dame 
oy ll by fire today. Loss, estimated, 


ELIZABETH, N. J., March 25.—House 
badiy damaged and. several fire com- 
panies called out this afternoon when a 
Still. exploded at 323 Magnolia avenue. 
Police investigation is under way. 

HUNTINGTON, W, Va., March 22.— 
‘Fire ‘of unknown origin damaged two- 
story building at 80844 Twenty-eighth 
.St., ,used for store by Vickers & Well- 
man, to extent of $1,660. 

PORTLAND, Ore., Marth 19.—Rest- 
dence of Charles P. Church at Ryan 
place destroyed. Two other houses ‘also 
owned by Church burned. Loss, ‘$4,000. 

HARTFORD, Conn, March 24.—Store- 
house of Windsor Cement. Company at 
foot of Potter st., consumed by a fire 
of unknown origin. Damage $10,000. 

MARVELL, oMnt., March 21.—Garner 
Manufacturing .Company, sawmill plant 
burned, Loss, $10,600, Origin not known. 

MOUNTAIN CREEK,. March 22.—Mess 
hall of Alabama soldiers’ home burned; 
unknown origin; no insurance. 

‘RED ‘LEVEL, Ala.;° March 21.—Red 
Level school buildj : nated 
in defective flue; nsur. 

MOUNT ‘STERLING, Ky., Mz 22.— 
Fire caused by -upset lantern burned 
barh of V. M. Nickell. Loss, $3,000. 

BESSEMER, Ala.,- March 22.—Fire 
originated from defective chimney de- 
stroyed three practically new negro 
houses ard caused other damages of 
#2,000 to properties o ‘os Hill on 
outskirts. Loss $2,000; insured. 

PITTSRURGH, Pa., March %.--Ori- 
Canoe Club, two-story frame bulding 
on Lowrie Run, with contents, includ- 
ing ten canoes, destroyed by fire. Loss 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., March 23.—Read- 
ing and recreation rooms of employes 
of Fort Wayne division of Pennsylvania 
Railroad, in two-story brick building 
in Sedgewicx street, Northside, dam- 
aged $1,000 by fire. 

-BURMINGHAM, Ala., March 19.~Fire 
originating. near furnace in basemen. 
caused considerable damage to build- 
ing located at 2023 KFrst avenue, and 
stock of S. Maurice Bernh#im Company, 
electrical contend occupies 
structure. artly insurec 

PH(LADET YH s, Pa. March %%4.— 
Five business places damaged by fire 
in Dannenhower ‘BuikKiing, Broadway 
and Kaighn avenue. Loss $50,000. Places 
damaged and losses" were: Sport Cen- 
ter, $55,000; Knight’s Drug Store. $5,0007 
Levis Mark Shoe Company, $1,000, At- 
lantic’. Restaurant, 109 Broadway;. Lil 
Har Millinery Shop; 61,000; Axtilllo Cie- 
cotelli, tailor, $0. Damage to property 
$10,000 

LAKKFIELD, Minn.- March 22.—Fire 
caused by defective chimney destroyed 
resicénce on Ben Pohlman farm near 
here. 

NEW BEDFORD, Mass., March 21.— 
Fire wrecked roof of administration 
building of New Bedford Vocational 
School, and resulted in flooding of portion 
of plant. Damage, $25,000. 

MIAMI, Fla.—Plaza Hotel, owned by 
Millard Chase and others, recently 
destrayed. Loss $10,000, 

ATOPKA, Fla.—Fire recently des- 
troved portion of Consumers’ Sumber 
Company's- mill. Loss $50,000. 

BALTIMORE, March 22.—Fire, caused 
by coaloil heater damaged two- : 

ick dwellin 1317 Bayard street; - 
tents Insured Home New York $1&0. 
PATI N. >, B. C., March 17.—Fire 
destroyed sawmill of Wells Lumber 
Company near Hillier’s crossing on 
Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railroad. Loss 
$100,000 






DALLAS, Tex., March 19.—Fire loss 
of $10,000 resulted when blaze destroyed 
homes at 1827 Maryland avenue, Trinity 
Heights, occupied by J. B. Cook and 
Mrs. A. Hardesty, adJoining. 

ROCKLAND, Me., March 2.—Fire of 
unexplained origin caused loss of $30,000 
lei ros’. clothing store; 
artial insurance. 
*. ul, ISS., March %.—Wire of 
unknown origin destroyed barn of E. 
G.. Pool. 

JACKSONVILLE, Ark.; March 21.— 
Dormitory at State prison farm. for 
women destroyed by fire. 

TUSCALOOSA, Ala, March 21.—Fire 
partly destroyed old Foster home on 
University of Alabama grou d 
by university. Loss $1,000; Jnsured. 

HADLEY, Mass., March 23.—Buildings 
and practically all livestock on farm of 
William Heiden on Moody's Bri 

stroyed by fire. Loss, $10,000; half in- 
psure a meen a nena 

PROVIDENCE, R. I., March 24,—-Loss 
of $30,000 caused by fire started from 






tween second and third floors in Phe- 
nix building, which extends between 
187 Westminster street and 75 Exchange 
place. Property of Jesse Howard estate, 











undetermined cause in partitions he-! 
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Solicitors Finance 
Ads of Local Agency 


EXPERIMENT IN ST. LOUIS 





Lawton-Byrn-Brunner Publicity in Daily 
Paper Made Seasons of Year 
Fit Insurance 





Salesmen for the Lawton-Byrn-Brun- 
ner Agency of St. Louis have been pay- 
ing for daily paper advertisements pub- 
lished by the agency on the theory that 
they benefit directly by the ads. David 
D. Metcalf, who is treasurer of the 
Lawton, Byrn-Brunner Agency, has told 
how the advertising campaign was con- 
ceived and how it operated. 

“About a year and a half ago, J. W. 
Longnecker, advertising manager of the 
Hartford Fire and Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity, came to St. Louis to attend 
one of our monthly office dinners,” he 
said. “There are usually forty to forty- 
five men at these dinners and most of 
these men are the salesmen of our or- 
ganization, the rest being managers of 
departments. Mr. Longnecker presented 
several plans for a campaign of news- 
paper advertising to run for a year and 
one of these plans was adopted. We 
decided that this campaign should not 
take the form of a direct appeal, but 
should rather give general information 
regarding the various forms of insurance 
and the ability of the agency to serve. 
It was deemed best to concentrate the 
advertising in one paper and accord- 
ingly the campaign was confined to the 
‘Globe Democrat, the one morning 
newspaper in St. Louis. The plan con- 
templated dividing the year into thirteen 
cycles, each cycle to run for four weeks. 
The first advertisement in a cycle was 
a two-column advertisement of 170 lines. 
This was followed every other day by 
a one-column advertisement of 85 lines. 
If, for example, this two-column adver- 
tisement appeared on a Monday, it 
would be followed by the smaller ads on 
Wednesday and Friday of that week 
and the following week the small ads 
would appear on Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday. Thus in a period of two 
weeks an ad appeared every other day 
except Sundays. We started our cam- 
paign on May 1, 1922, the subject of the 
first cycle being automobile insurance. 


Vacation Insurance 

“This,” continued Mr. Metcalfe, “was 
followed in June by the advertising of 
so-called vacation insurance, which in- 
cluded personal accident, health, burg- 
lary, golfers and tourist floater policies 
and fire insurance. We repeated our 
vacation insurance advertising in July 
and followed it by advertising rain in- 
surance in August, which, by the way, 
was the dryest August in the records 
of our local weather bureau. We then 
successively touched on life insurance, 
fire insurance, fire prevention, casualty 
and surety. This brought us to the first 
of January when we changed somewhat 
the form of our advertising. Instead of 
running the three small ads each week, 
we combined their space and ran one 
large ad, this ad appearing one week on 
Monday, the next week on Tuesday, and 
so on excluding, however, Sundays. We 
also changed our style of copy and 
stressed the importance of the assured 
knowing what was in his policy. We 
suggested particularly that he read his 
fire insurance policy instead of taking his 
conception of it for granted. In some 
detail, we discussed the co-insurance 
clause and some of the conditions of the 
standard fire insurance policy. We also 
discussed in a general way the basis 
upon which fire insurance rates are 
made. 

“We finished our advertising year by 
telling just what an assured should ex- 
pect from an agency writing general in- 
surance and stressed our ability to give 
Service in every form of insurance. We 
closed our year with this statement: 
We shall continue this advertising in 
order to help develop a better under- 
standing of insurance practice, in the be- 


AMERICANS ALL! 


How better may we cultivate American ideals than 


by turning to the lives and thoughts and deeds of the 
men who helped to make America? 


For some years the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company has published the stories of great American 
leaders in a series of interesting and instructive book- 
lets which have gone to all parts of the country. They 
have found their way into the schools, the homes of 
the people, and the offices of business men. 


Here are some of the great men whose lives are told 


in this series of booklets. YOU may be interested in 
reading them: 





=e 
George Washington John Hancock 


, First President of the United Courageous revolutionary pa- 
States, whose military skill triot, who dared to be the first 


and leadership won Indepen- signer of the Declaration of 
dence for America. Independence. 


Alexander Hamilton 


Whose constructive genius 
fixed for all time the founda- 
tions upon which the struc- 
ture of the government rests. 


Samuel Adams 


_ Whose eloquence and vision 
inspired the American colonies 
to declare their independence. 
Benjamin Franklin 
One of the wisest in the 
early history of our country, 
serving America at home and 


abroad in many remarkable 
ways. 


Abraham Lincoln 


Who saved the Union and 
sacrificed his life in preserv- 
ing this country for its great 

future. 
Thomas Jefferson 


Who drafted the Declara- 
tion of Independence and was 
afterwards President of the 
United States. 


Theodore Roosevelt 


Beloved and militant leader 
of later days. 


{= 


Copies of any or all of these booklets will be mailed 
free upon request. 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Sixty-one years in business. Now insuring One Billion, 


850 Million Dollars in Policies on 3,300,000 Lives 











CRUM AND FORSTER 
110 WILLIAM STREET—NEW YORK CITY 


REPRESENTING 
The North River Insurance Co. of United States Fire Insurance Co. 
New York of New York 


Richmond Insurance Company of British America Assurance Co. of 
New York Toronto, Canada 
United States Merchants &Ship- Western Assurance Company of 
pers Insurance Company Toronto, Canada 
New York State Fire Ins. Co. of Potomac Insurance Company of 
Albany, N. Y. Washington, D. C. 


Union Fire Insurance Co. of United States Underwriters’ Policy 
Buffalo, New York of New York 


F. M. Gund, Manager, Western H. Junker, Manager, Pacific Coast 
Department, Freeport, Illinois Dept., San Francisco, California 
Hines Brothers, Managers, South- Cobb Glass & Co., Managers, North 

ern Department, Atlanta, Georgia Carolina — North 








lief that this agency will profit by what- 
ever helps the business of insurance.’ 


The Financing 


“From the start our advertising has 
been largely financed by individuals— 
our selling force. These men—forty of 
them—have felt that the advertising of 
our agency with their names included in 
the ads was an asset to them that could 
not be measured. I am informed that 
ours is the only large agency in the 
country conducting a newspaper adver- 
tising campaign, which campaign is be- 
ing underwritten by the individuals of 
the agency who are selling insurance. 
In our advertising, we are trying to 
make the business of insurance less of 
a mystery to the people of St. Louis 
and at the same time to secure general 
publicity for our agency. We have not 
had specific results, nor did we expect 
them because of the nature of our ad- 
vertising. We do know that, through 
our advertising we are retaining and in- 
creasing the confidence of our cus- 
tomers, that we are making the recep- 
tion of our salesmen by their prospects 
less difficult and that we are building up 
a feeling of good will that will eventually 
be a valuable asset to our organization.” 

Mr. Metcalfe was one of the speakers 
at the Insurance Advertising Conference 
in St. Louis, his talk on the local adver- 
tising of his agency being followed with 
real interest. 


BARTON AND HILL SPEAK 


North British General Adjuster Tells 
Examiners Need for Making 
Cancellations Carefully 

William F. Barton, general adjuster 
of the North British & Mercantile, and 
Walter C. Hill, vice-president of the Re- 
tail Credit Association of Atlanta, were 
speakers at the Examining Under- 
writers’ Association dinner meeting 
last Tuesday at Miller’s Restaurant 
on Nassau street. Mr. Barton gave the 
‘examiners some instruction on the 
necessity for close scrutiny of cancella- 
tions of policies in order to make sure 
they are carried out right. In some 
cases brokers return fire policies to com- 
panies for cancellation and through care- 
lessness of some sort a legal cancella- 
tion is not effected even though the as- 
sured is no longer in possession of the 
policy. Mr. Barton cited several illus- 
trations to emphasize his point. 

Mr. Hill spoke on retail credit reports 
from the fire underwriter’s standpoint, 
showing the importance of full knowl- 
edge, both moral and financial, of ap- 
plicants for fire insurance before grant- 
ing them a promissory note on a com- 
pany’s money. 


WORLD F. & M. ENTERS N. Y. 

The World Fire & Marine of Hart- 
ford, one of the Aetna (Fire) group, 
has been licensed to do business in New 
York State. The company commenced 
business in January of this year with 
$1,000,000 capital and $1,000,000 paid in 
surplus. Action on the application for 
admission was delayed for several weeks 
due to_ the question whether the fact 
that the Aetna controlled the World Fire 
& Marine through the: medium of a 
holding corporation would bar admis- 
sion. The New York law does not al- 
low domestic insurance companies to 
control other insurance companies 
through that medium and Superintend- 
ent I. R. Stoddard did not want to dis- 
criminate in this matter. The insurance 
department now has a bill before the 
legislature to legalize such control and 
in view of this finally decided that to 
admit the World Fire & Marine would 
not involve discrimination. 





HEADS BOSTON PROTECTIVE 

C. H. J. Kimball, senior member of 
Kimball, Gilman & Co., Boston managers 
for the North British & Mercantile and 
the Pennsylvania, was elected president 
last Friday of the Boston Protective 
Department. He been vice-presi- 
dent for the last two years. Robert J. 
Dunkle, of Obrion, Russell & Co., was 
elected vice-president. 
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A Patriotic Duty 


A burned city, factory or business establishment of any kind 
does not replace itself. Insurance does not replace property. 
Food, clothing and shelter are produced only by human effort, 
hence labor expended in replacing waste is withdrawn from 
legitimate production for the satisfaction of human needs. 


It must be brought home to the people that when Smith’s 
plant burns it is a loss to the community and the plant is gone 
forever, even though il be protected by insurance for, after all, 
the communily must pay for Smith’s plant, though the cost be 
infinitesimal and not immediately noticed. The fire waste is not 
really paid for by insurance companies. The cost of insurance 
is added by manufacturers and merchants to the cost of the 
goods and all buyers pay for it. The cost of the fire tax naturally 
is concealed in the price of the goods, 


Every fire loss is paid for by all the people. Insurance is 
collected from all and paid to those who have a fire, hence the 
individual who has a fire, intentionally or unavoidably, really 
lakes the money from the pockets of his neighbors. Fire insur- 
ance is an assessment upon all to pay the few, hence every fire 
makes every man’s struggle for a living harder by compelling 
him to spend for his neighbor’s waste what he might otherwise 
spend for his own comfort. 


Every city in the United States has a potential conflagration 
area that may at any time, due to a combination of circumstances 
and lack of fire stops, cause serious conflagration losses. What 
more patriotic duty can we perform than remind ourselves of 
the enormous fire waste and do something in our respective 
communities to overcome it? 


The American 


Insurance Company 


Western Department Home Office 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Don’ts in Selling 
Fire Side Lines 


MISTAKES THAT AGENTS MAKE 





W. W. Ellis, Commercial Union, Relates 
How Some Agents Fail to Sell 
Profitable Side Lines 





W. Warren Ellis, manager of the 
sales promotion department of the Com- 
mercial Union, gave an able talk last 
week in Boston before the lecture class 
of the Boston Insurance Library. He 
spoke on the subject of selling side lines 
and one of his best pieces of advice, 
based on personal observation of local 
agents, follows: 

Many insurance agents, and I have 
seen a great many of them work, get 
the idea that use and occupancy is a 
good line to sell and the next morning, 
before they really know very much 
about use and occupancy, they are out 
talking to two or three prospects about 
it. Naturally they get “turn downs,” 
not because use and occupancy cannot 
be sold in that town, but because they 
have come unprepared with rates, infor- 
mation or real selling talk. When the 
owner of the local department store or 
the local manufacturing plant has told 
them “No, he does not need use and 
occupancy insurance, but perhaps at ex- 
piration time will give them a small 
fire line,’ they go away satisfied—satis- 
fied that use and occupancy insurance 
cannot be sold and that they had much 
better devote their time strictly to fire 
insurance. 

Never again, or certainly not within 
the course of two or three years do 
they suggest use and occupancy insur- 
ance to that merchant, having in their 
minds that use and occupancy insurance 
cannot be sold, at least cannot be sold 
to him. 

Another class of insurance agents 
learns what there is to know about use 
and occupancy insurance, looks up the 
rates and starts out to sell it, making a 
call on every prospect in town. If the 
answer is “no” he does not press it and 
does not go back later. He is the “one 
time” caller and must of necessity fail. 
Statistics, of which there are a large 
number, show the one-time caller does 
not get the business. The man who 
makes three, four, five, six and many 
times more calls on the same prospect 
finally comes through with the business. 


Service Lines Can Be Sold 


It is always easy to say “it can’t be 
done” about anvthing with which we are 
not familiar. This seems to be particu- 


larly true in the insurance business and © 


agents when they are questioned about 
their effort to sell the specialty lines 
usually make the statement, “It can’t be 
done,” or “They can’t be sold here.” 
One agent would sell 100 golf policies 
where another agent in exactly the same 
. circumstances, in perhaps an even more 
favorable part of the country, will not 
sell one, making the statement, “They 
can’t be sold.” I could go on and give 
a great many experiences that I have 
had with agents in convincing them that 
the side lines can be sold but I think 
the best story is told by one of our 
representatives about a small city that 
he visited recently. 

We asked the agent to come out with 
us and told him we were planning to 
sell some use and occupancy insurance 
in his town. “Glad to hear it,” he said, 
“but I can’t go out with you, I am too 
busy to try and sell something that can’t 
be sold in this. town.” So we started 
out alone. Before long we had sold a 
use and occupancy and an explosion line 
for the agent, providing he came around 
with us and closed the order. We went 
back to his office and told him that the 
local department store was willing to 
buy a use and occupancy policy for 


$40,000 and that one of the garages in 
town was sold an explosion line provid- 
ing he came with us and closed the mat- 
ter. 

“Oh, no,” he said, “I'll get around to 
them in about a week; I can’t bother to 
go out now,” and so we saw this busi- 
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ness slip away without any effort being 
made to close it. 

I have never yet found a place of any 
size where use and occupancy insurance 
could not be sold. Rent insurance is 
just as popular. Explosion insurance, 
windstorm insurance and leasehold in- 
surance depend somewhat upon the lo- 
cality, but there are prospects for each 
of these lines in every town. In other 
words, the side lines or specialty lines, 
whatever they may be called, can be 
sold and it only remains for us to do it. 


AGENTS ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Two representatives each from nine 
local boards in Virginia assembled in 
Richmond last week for the purpose of 
discussing the advisability of organizing 
an advisory council to the Virginia As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, the up- 
shot being that a tentative organiza- 
tion was effected. It was agreed that 
another meeting should be held within 
thirty days for the purpose of perfect- 
ing a permanent organization. Mean- 
while, a tentative set of by-laws drafted 
at the meeting last week will be sub- 
mitted to the various boards for ratifica- 
tion. The declared purpose of the or- 
ganization is closer co-operation of local 
boards, the furtherance of good prac- 
tices and the establishment of addi- 
tional boards throughout the State. 
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Certified Rents 


When a man buys stocks or bonds for investment 
purposes, he investigates the security behind them 
He watches the market for appreciation and deprecia- 
tion and keeps himself posted as to the condition of 
the enterprises whose certificates he holds. 


“very man who protects his investments to the best 
of his ability will recognize that Rent Insurance is 
essential as a guarantee of income from his invest- 
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There is a much larger field for Rent Insurance than 
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History of British 
Profits Insurance 


NEW BOOK HERE FROM LONDON 


Dedicated to General Manager, Officers 
and Staffs of Commercial Union 
and Associated Companies 
J.-E. Matthews, of the Commercial 
Union, and John Henderson, of the 
Edinburgh Assurance Company, have 
written a book entitled “Profits Insur- 
ance,” which is published by William 
Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and 
London, and which has been received by 
the Insurance Society of New York and 
is already in demand in insurance of- 
fices because British profits insurance 
is somewhat similar to American use and 
occupancy. The book is dedicated to 
Joseph Powell, general manager of the 
Commercial Union, and to the officers 
and staffs of the Commercial Union and 

Associated Companies. 

The book is interesting as showing the 
English point of view, but is rather dif- 
ficult for Americans to follow because 
of the different conditions existing in 
the two countries and the difference in 
the forms. 





Think “Profits Insurnace” Hasn’t Enough 
Punch As a Name 


At the start the writers express some 
dissatisfaction with the term “profits in- 
surence” and they think that a more 
colloquial or characteristic name could 
be picked. 

“So far as we are aware,” say the 
authors, “no company has yet evolved a 
family name of its own for profits in- 
surance, and a terse individual designa- 
tion would undoubtedly help. Even the 
company responsible for the admirable 
name ‘Pluvius’ (rain insurance) has not 
risen to the opportunity which presents 
itself in connection with profit.” 

Insurance against loss of profits fol- 
lowing fire was originally conducted on 
the basis of the payment of an agreed 
excess over the sum recoverable for 
physical fire damage. The earliest re- 
corded case comes from Alsace about 
1860, nearly a century after the principle 
of indemnity in fire insurance had be- 
come well established in England. 


Explanation of Chomage 


This Alsatian insurance was called 
Chomage, and took the form of a valued 
policy for an amount additional to the 
ordinary fire insurance in respect of the 
same risk. Settlement of a loss was on 
the basis of the proportion which 
chomage insurance bore to fire insur- 
ance, and had no relation to the 
measure of actual indirect loss, whether 
great or small. Now, inasmuch as that 
Alsatian policy recognized the elemen- 
tary principle that profits insurance is 
nothing but a special form of fire insur- 
ance, we cannot say that it was al- 
together illogical or entirely acon. 
To those whose business consisted i 
buying at market price and selling at ; 
fixed percentage above actual cost and 
charges, the excess or chomage policy 
seemed suitable -enough within its 
limits. Even today it is not always easy 
to convince such people that they can 
do better for themselves by effecting an 
insurance on more orthodox lines. They 
are prone to forget that the amount 
recoverable under an excess policy is 
limited to an agreed proportion of the 
ascertained physical loss, that this 
amount may be either more or less than 
the actual loss of net profit, and that 
even if it be more it may still fail to 
provide anything like an adequate mar- 
gin from which to meet the increased 
cost of running a business, which is the 
almost inevitable result of dislocation 
caused by fire. 

In point of fact, the amount recover- 
able under a chomage or percentage 
policy is likely in many instances to fall 
short of indemnity for loss sustained, for 
in basing the settlement of a claim upon 
the payment under ordinary fire insur 
ance policies, it is obvious that nothing 
hut value at the time of the fire can be 
brought into account, notwithstanding 
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that a merchant may, in the ordinary 
course of events, turn his stock over 
many times in the course of a year. The 
practice of issuing such policies is, how- 
ever, still common enough on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, with the result that 
most of the companies transacting busi- 
ness there consider it necessary to ap- 
ply special conditions not ordinarily met 
with on this side. For example, the total 
of the chomage insurance (commonly 
called insurance against stoppage of 
work) is limited to one-tenth of the sum 
insured against ordinary fire risk, and 
the amount recoverable on proof of 
claim to one-tenth of the ordinary fire 
indemnity. From this it follows that a 
long interruption is bound to have an 
adverse effect on the interests of the in- 
sured. 


Needs of Manufacturer 


But on this side the defects of the ex- 
cess policy quickly became apparent, es- 
pecially to the manufacturer. He 
realized that a relatively small fire might 
quickly invlove him in loss which could 
not be measured as a_ predetermined 
proportion of physical damage. He 
foresaw the difficulty of meeting stand- 
ing charges when, owing to interruption 
of business by fire, there was no longer 
any trading margin to provide for them. 
He was troubled by the thought of in- 
creased cost of working. All these 
things were more immediately appre- 
hended by the manufacturer than the 
merchant. And if the excess or chomage 
policy was unwelcome to the manufac- 
turer, it was certainly not less unwel- 
come to the companies. Only in rare 
cases could it be appropriate, and there 
is nothing surprising in the fact that in 
fire policies covering certain risks 
abroad the companies found it necessary 
to insert a warranty against chomage 
insurance in respect of the same risk. 

All through the piece we must keep 
clearly before us the fact that we are 
in effect studying a particular kind of 
fire insurance, and that the general prin- 
ciples of fire insurance apply with little 
or no modification to one kind of fire 
insurance as to another. The dominat- 
ing hazard is that of fire and nothing 
else. When, therefore, the system of in- 
suring against loss of profits by means 
of an excess fire policy was tried and 
found wanting, it was natural to inquire 
what real difference there was between 
loss of material and loss of the gains 
which manipulation of material is in- 
tended to produce. The answer is not 
difficult today, because the problem has 
been solved for us; but it was not easy 
at the time, and insurance men of this 
generation are largely indebted to the 
work of Mr. Gautier de Ste. Croix for 
the better positon in which they find 
themselves. 

Machinery 

If the machinery is destroyed by fire, 
the value of the michinery (simply as 
machinery) at the time the fire occurs 
is the measure of the material loss. 
There may be differences of opinion on 
the interpretation of the word value, 
but there can be no difference of opin- 
ion on the statement of principle. But 





machinery is not installed for the sole 
purpose of amusing children, and when 
the wheels no longer turn, not only do 
children cease to be amused, but grown- 
ups have cause to regret the cessation of 
what they call output. And its capacity 
for output is much more the real value 
of the machine than its original cost 
plus improvements minus depreciation, 
for it is output which provides income, 
and income is the economic source of 
purchasing power, charges, expenses, 
and the margin called net profit. It was 
in realizing the distinction between two 
different kinds of value—i.e., material 
value and potential value—and in rec- 
ognizing output as a measure of the lat- 
ter, that Mr. Gautier de Ste. Croix and 
those who worked to his lead made the 
practice of profits insurance a feasible 
business transaction. 

Now, output is a quantitative measure 
of material, and while it is sometimes 
convenient to build strictly on that foun- 
dation in framing a contract of profits 
insurance, it is usually found easier to 
work in terms of its monetary equiva- 
lent, which is called turnover. Civiliza- 
tion has so long been used to financial 
operations in place of simple barter that 
we find it easier to understand a prob- 
lem expressed in units of money than 
one set in units of material. It conveys 
more to us to be told that there is a 
net profit of £10,000 on a turnover of 
£100,000 than to read of an available 
surplus of 10,000 reams of paper out of 
an output of 100,000 reams. And, as 
simplicity is desirable, we may as well 
use, as far as possible, the expression 
turnover rather than its ancestor output, 
always remembering that in character 
the two are as one. 

Profits insurance on the basis of turn- 
over began to be transacted at about 
the beginning of the present century, 
but the most complicated of the policies 
issued today is simple compared with its 
earlier prototype. The premium was ad- 
justable at the end of each year of in- 
surance in accordance with the ascer- 
tained trading results, varying as the 
turnover varied, and the amount of the 
turnover was specified in the policy as 
well as the sums to be insured in re- 
spect of net profits and standing charges. 
This involved asking business men to 
answer questions concerning their trad- 
ing which they were averse from an- 
swering, and when we also take into 
consideration the numerous complex 
and onerous general conditions attached 
to the new form of policy (as it then 
was), we need not wonder that profits 
insurance made a slow start. 


Development Started Decade Ago 


The correct principle has been estab- 
lished, and when, some ten or twelve 
years ago, the majority of the leading 
companies decided to develop the busi- 
ness by issuing simpler and more attrac- 
tive proposal forms and better drawn 
policies with less arduous conditions, the 
insuring public was not altogether un- 
ready to take the matter up. It was 
realized that turnover might be likened 
to a reservoir, from which may be 
drawn, in the normal conduct of busi- 


ness, a definite measure of purchasing 


power, a definite measure of charges 
and expenses, and a residuum called net 
profit. It was seen that any reduction 
in turnover must automatically reduce 
the measure of those things which turn- 
over provides, and that a point might 
be reached at which, the reservoir being 
empty, there could be no purchasing 
power, no margin for charges or ex- 
penses, no residuum of profit. Easy 
enough was it then to see that if the re- 
duction in turnover was caused by fire, 
a fire (profits) policy based on that con- 
tingency must afford appropriate relief. 
One reminder, however, is necessary at 
this point. That part of turnover which 
provides purchasing power must be the 
subject of an ordinary fire policy and 
not of a profits policy, for such power 
is the insured’s ability to buy new stocks 
or new machinery to replace those sold 
or that worn out, and the appropriate 
form of insurance is therefore in terms 
of material stock and plant, and not of 
abstract purchasing power. It is im- 
portant to remember this distinction, 
and not always easy in practice to do 
so. Profits insurance is concerned with 
profits and working expenses—with ab- 
stractions. Fire insurance is concerned 
with stocks and machines and the build- 
ings which contain them—with material 
things. 
Book Prints Forms 

The book contains an appendix which 

is of interest as it shows the composi- 


tion of the British profits insurance 
forms. A sample schedule follows: 
SCHEDULE 


The Insured: 
The Business: 
The Premises: 
Definitions :— 
scertained Percentage.—The percentage of 
the sum hereby insured to the turnover for 
the twelve months immediately —s the 
fire but not exceeding the percentage of the 
profits in the last financial year preceding the 
fire to the turnover for that period. 
Financial Year.—The year ending on the day 
to which in the ordinary course of business the 
yearly accounts are made up. 

Profits.—The net profit of the business added 
to the specified standing charges. 

Net Profit.—The profit resulting from the 
trading of the insured in respect of the said 
business in the said premises after proper pro- 
vision has been made for all fixed and other 
charges, all capital receipts and accretions and 
all outlay properly chargeable to capital and 
depreciation. 

Period of Indemnity.—The period after any 
fire during which the business is interrupted or 
interfered with but not exceeding ............ 
consecutive calendar months from the date of 
such fire. 

Turnover.—The money paid or payable to 
the instired Gn AccOtint Of 6.6 6:06 ssceccacewes 

Specified Standing Charges.— 

Sum Insured: 

Period of Insurance: From the .......... 
to four o’clock in the afternoon of the ........ 

First Premium, i 


NEW HAMPSHIRE VETERANS 





Four Officers With Company Over 40 
Years; N. P. Hunt and W. B. Bur- 
pee Anniversaries This Year 
The New Hampshire Fire is replete 
with executives who have celebrated 
forty years or more with the company. 
Nathan P. Hunt, treasurer, this «year 
completes fifty years with the New 
Hampshire, and William B. Burpee, sec- 
retary, has seen forty years of con- 
tinuous service. In 1922 President Sar- 
geant celebrated his fortieth anniversary 
and last vear Secretary Martin received 
similar distinction. With such sturdy 
timber as that the New Hampshire 
ought to make excellent advance in 1924. 
Treasurer Hunt is a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College and in early life was en- 
gaged in the practice of law. He is a 
man of many activities and business in- 
terests, was for many years, prominent in 
city and state politics, a judge of the 
municipal court, and is president of the 

Merchants National Bank. 

His association with the company 
dates from the year 1874, as a director, 
member of the finance committee, vice- 
president, and for the past nineteen 
years, treasurer. 

His energy and wise judgment are 
potent factors in. the financial develop- 
ment of the company and his devotion 
to its best interests has been constant 
and sincere, 
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First London Comment 
On U.S. Ad Conference 


IMPRESSIONS JOTTED DOWN 
Discusses Difference 
Between British and American 


Publicity and Advertising 


“Post Magazine” 





What do the British insurance news- 
paper men think of the coming to Lon- 
don of the American Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference? dozen or so of 
the Americans—insurance advertising, 
public ity and literary men—are to meet 
there in July in conjunction with the as- 
sociated advertising clubs of the world. 
In the issue of “Post Magazine and In- 
surance Monitor,” just received in this 
country, a writer signing himself “Pic- 
torial” says: 

Within a few weeks London will be visited 
by a number of publicity experts and agency 
managers of insurance companies in the United 
States, Canada, South Africa and Europe. These 
gentlemen are the delegates to the advertising 
conference which is to be held in connection 
with the British Empire Exhibition at Wembley. 

They will know that insurance was cradled 
in this country more than two centuries ago; 
they will know also, probably, that the Sun 
Insurance Office is the oldest of our surviving 
offices; and, naturally, they will go to Thread- 
needle street, the Royal Exchange and King 
William street to see the head offices of the 
great English companies which have such a 
fine tradition in the United States of America, 
and even beyond that, the wide world over, for 
splendid, straightforward dealing, and hold such 
a high place in history as the backbone of the 
world’s vast industry. In some cases they will 
find magnificent buildings for the homes of our 
leading offices; in many cases they will find 
edifices sombre, dark and unobtrusive, certainly 
not what one would define as suitable homes 
of companies dealing with millions sterling an 
nually. These visitors will marvel when they 
compare the modesty of our insurance estab 
lishments with the palatial edifices which house 
the leading and even the minor insurance offices 
in the United States and Canada. Likewise, 
when they go to visit the realms of Dickens, 
Shakespeare or Burns, they will find that this 
country has not changed very much in some 
quarters. It is when our overseas visitors go 
to the West End, the land of the women shop 
pers, they will notice that London is up to date. 


The British Paper 

The American publicity men, whose aim 
it is to keep insurance before agents and 
brokers and the public, will naturally look to 
our newspapers and the journals devoted to 
insurance to see what we are doing in the 
matter of publicity. Having in their mind’s 
eye the ubiquitous advertisement of insurance 
which appears in their own journals—which, it 
must be admitted, is framed to catch the eye 
and whet the interest—they will look to the 
journals of the old country for the purpose of 
comparison, and, in the event of their offering 
new ideas, then will make notes of points for 
improvement of their own publicity methods. 
It may be assumed that the Post Magazine, 
being the oldest and still the leading insurance 
journal in the world, will be the first insurance 
paper to which they will refer. In the matter 
of display of matter and advertisements they 
will find they have plenty of occasion for notes 
for the improvement of their own organs. They 
will marvel at its dear, old familiar shape, if 
they do not already know it. It has an air of 
old fashion; yet it breathes enterprise; it is 
similar to the homes of many insurance offices 
in that respect. 


Ads In England 


But what of the material in the English ad- 
vertisements? Will our visitors find in them 
the driving force necessary for the assistance 
of the salesmen of insurance, the arguments 
which agents and brokers should put forward 
to convince the public that insurance is the 
best safeguard for the thrifty, or the com- 
nelling voice that life assurance is a_ better 
investment than gilt-edged securities? They 
will find little of that. They will probably com- 
ment on the fact that the most striking ad- 
vertisements issued in the United States are 
by the leading English companies, having in 
mind some of the really artistic productions of 
the Royal, the Liverpool & London & Globe, 
the Commercial Union, the Northern, the North 
British & Mercantile, etc., and the paucity of 
their own efforts at home. 

There is much to be hoped for in the matter 
of better insurance advertising bv a frank 
exchange of views at the advertising confer- 
ence at Wembley. There should be more of it; 
it should be more artistic, more striking. and, 
as a consequence, more convincing. There 
should be combined advertising. setting forth 
the merits of insurance, particularly life as- 
surance. even though no company’s name he 
attached. There should be an effort made, on 
the lines of American campaigns, to make 
every agent realise that every father of a 
family and every trader should have insurance, 
which is fundamentally the best reserve against 
disaster. 

For the welcoming and entertaining of our 
Oversea insurance visitors a British insurance 
section of the international advertising. con 
vention has been formed. It is hoped at an 
early date to hold a meeting of this section 
in London to give the advertising movement 
more definite direction in accordance with 


the wishes of those who intimate a_ willing- 
The hon. secretary of the 


ness to support it. 


section has his office at Sentinel House, South- 
ampton row, W. C., and will be pleased to re- 
ceive any suggestion on the formation of the 
section, or the scope of its activities, or an inti- 
mation to be kept informed of developments. 


Lack of Originality Charged 

The “Revista de Seguros,” an Argentine con- 
temporary, in an article entitled “European In- 
surance Companies and Publicity,” levels a 
charge of a lack of wiginatiy | in the publicity 
of insurance companies in Europe generally, 
and draws the conclusion that where propa- 
ganda of this nature is neglected, insurance is 
slow of development. It points out that there 
is wide scope for placing the benefits of insur- 
ance before the man in the street in a forcible 
manner; indeed, it says, there would appear to 
be no limitation to the methods which may be 
adopted. The following may be _ instanced 
amongst the many means to the end desired:- 
Instructive and illustrated pamphlets, arresting 
tables, charts and diagrams, exposed in all main 
thoroughfares and other public places, illum- 
inated signs, generally attractive notices in the 
public press, conferences, wireless broadcasting, 
and, following the example of Italy, art exhi- 
bitions, where posters of the different companies 
can be displayed. 

In much of the advertising that one sees in 
the technical and public press dealing with 
insurance there seems to be a complete lack of 
appeal. ear in, year out, companies seem sat- 
isfied to insert’ advertisements bearing their 
emblems and little else but an imposing state- 
ment as to their financial stability. It is cer- 
tainly all to the good that the public should 
be given evidence of security, but this is not 
enough. The uninitiated person desirous of 
insuring against varying contingencies will 
want to know what each company has to offer 
him, and will try to find in its advertisement 
an answer to the problem which may have 
arisen in his mind as to the advisability of 
adopting some particular course. It is no 
good to argue that insurance is like the ordi- 
nary necessaries of life and, therefore, does 
not require advertising, for it has not yet 
arrived at that stage. It would here seem 
apposite to remark that it is only by advertis 
ing now that insurance may become so uni 
versally adopted as to become an article of 
everyday use and thus not require advertise 
ment. 

Then again, as a change from extolling the 
merits of the particular attractions which they 
have to place before the public, companies could 
from time to time insert in their advertising 
space purely impersonal announcements setting 
forth the virtues of insurance or pointing some 
moral for the lay mind. dvertisements of this 
nature would certainly be read, and_ should 
nrovoke as much interest as the textual matter 
in the journal in which they appeared. One 
has only to take up the average American 
journal devoted to insurance interests to see 
how much attention is paid to what we may 
term the impersonal appeal, and to note how 
attractive announcements of this nature can 
be made. Indeed, one notices that British 
companies operating in the United States often 
avail themselves of this method of publicity 
whilst adhering to the old stereotyped lines in 
this country. 


CAN’T ACT AS LOCAL AGENT 

Ruling that a general agent cannot 
act as local agent for companies, other 
than those for which he holds a gen- 
eral agent’s contract, the Pacific Board, 
by a two-thirds vote, adopted an amend- 
ment to a rule. The amended rule is 
row being printed and will be sent to 
Roard members. 
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Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


BOSTON OFFICE 
ROGERS & HOWES, Managers, 1 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK—Wwm. H. MoGee & Co., General Ageuts, 15 William Street 
SAN FRANCISCO-— George L. West, Manager, 220 Sansome Street 
CHICAGO Wm. H. MoGee & Co., Gen’l Agts., Insurance Exchange Bldg. 





Choese 
Your 
Company 
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PACIFIG DEPARTMENT 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’l Agent 
210 Sansom» Street 
San Francisco, California 








F. E. BENJAMIN PROMOTED 


Fred E. Benjamin, for several years 
special agent in New Jersey for the In- 
surance Company of North America, 
has gone to the home office of the com- 
pany as general agent. Samuel A. Me- 
horter will succeed Mr. Benjamin in 
the New Jersey field. 


The Manhattan Fire & Marine has 
appointed the L. W. Kingman Company, 
Inc., its agent at Boston. 


SAMUEL STEVENS DIES 


Samuel Stevens, prominent as a real 
estate and insurance agent of Peters- 
burg, Va., for many years, died last 
week at his home in that city, aged 66. 
He was a brother of T. Wallace 
Stevens, associate manager at Rich- 
mond for the Fidelity & Deposit. 


The Superintendent of Insurance of 
New York State has revoked the brok- 
erage license of Gabriel Henry Lyons, of 
565 Fifth Avenue. 











FRED S. JAMES 


CARROLL L. DE WITT 


GEO. W. BLOSSOM 


FRED 8S. JAMES & CO. 


UNITED STATES MANAGERS 
123 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


Assistant United States Managers 


0. F. WALLIN 


WM. A, BLODGETT 





1819 


GENERAL FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


of Paris, France 
1838 


URBAINE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Paris, France 
1807 


EAGLE, STAR & BRITISH DOMINIONS INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


of London, England 





WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
175 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 





PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT 


108-110 Sansome Street 
San Francisco 
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The Libel-Indictment 
In Pierson-Waite Case 


GREW OUT OF STATE FUND CASE 
Nothing But a Scrap Between Two 
Brokers Say Friends of In- 
dicted Man 
“lust a scrap between brokers,” was 
the comment of friends of Winthrop 
Waite, New York, broker, indicted for 
criminal libel in New York county on 
the complaint of another broker, T. G. 
R. Pierson. Waite was associated with 
Pierson and quit. Pierson went to 
Europe and maintains that he was 
libelled in a statement made by Waite 

while he was abroad. 

The risk figuring in the case is that 
of Schultze & Chambre, and the insur- 
ance was of the State Fund _ type. 
Waite’s friends say that he discovered 
something in the books of Pierson 
which he brought to the attention of 
the State Insurance Fund and which 
the latter then brought to the atten- 
tion of the district attorney. No action 
was taken in the district attorney’s of- 
fice. About a year ago Waite went to 
see an assistant district attorney on 
another matter and spoke of the State 
Fund incident, asking why no action had 
been taken. The official suggested to 
him, Waite’s friends say, that he put 
the statement in writing. 


Showed Statement to Man “Knocked” 


Waite then wrote out the statement 
which is alleged to have been libelous. 
Chambre, of Schultze & Chambre, the 
insured, offered to take it up to the dis- 
trict attorney’s office. Instead it is 
alleged he showed it to the Pierson of- 
fice, which then brought action for 
criminal libel. 

The case is rather interesting to brok- 
ers as it is rare that one producer goes 
into court to seek satisfaction for the 
circulation of derogatory statements 
made in competition. 

A copy of the libel indictment, fur- 
nished to THe Eastern UNbERwRITER by 
District Attorney Banton, follows: 


Court of General Sessions of the Peace, In and 
for the County of New York, The People of 
the State of New York vs. Winthrop Waite, 
defendant. 

he Grand Jury of the County of New York 
by this indictment accuse the said defendant 
of the crime of publishing a libel, committed as 
follows: 

The said defendant, in the County of New 
York aforesaid, on or about the eighth day of 
February, 1923, but on what particular day the 
Grand Jury aforesaid is unable more particu 
larly to set forth, did unlawfully, wickedly and 
maliciously write and publish and cause to he 
written and published a certain false, malicious, 
scandalous and defamatory libel of and = con 
cerning one Thomas G Pierson, by then 
ind there typewriting and causing to be typ« 
written a certain statement which said state 
ment was then and there as follows, that is to 
say: On or about November, 1921, State Indus 
trial Commissioner Henry W. Sayer made a com 
plaint to District Attorney Banton against T, 
G. R. Pierson and the T. G. R, Pierson Co. and 
presented a mass of photostatic evidence show 


ng that Pierson had, 

\. First defrauded the State Insurance Fund 
through, improper classification of rates and 
divisions of payroll and furnish proof of the 
umount lost thereby, i, e.. $675.91 

B. Intention to defraud by classifying ma 
sons in place of iron workers (when no masons 


were employed) Also interior decorators in 
place of structural steel painters The 
in premium thus effected not 
the risk but kept by T. G. R 
C. Conspiracy with the State 
iccomplish the above through the 
is given in B above. 

This evidence showed furthermore that Pier 
son billed and received money f: 


Sathie means 


Fund auditor to 


rom premiums 


FARMS ON INSTALLMENT PLAN 





Agents Divide Premiums Into Annual 
Parts to Make Payments Easier 
For Farmers 
The Ohio Farmers is pushing the in- 
stallment plan for writing farm business. 
In explaining to agents ways of getting 
this sort of business on their books the 
Ohio Farmers says that full term pre- 
mium’ are not collected in advance but 
are divided into fifths, one-fifth being 
paid annually, thereby giving the in- 
sured the use of part of his money for 

four, three, two and one year. 

Many farmers take these deferred 
payments, invest them in live stock of 
some class and find that their growth 
and multiplicity readily meet each an- 
nual payment without labor and with 
a very nominal expense on their part. 

In depressed times, especially, it is 
real service to farmers to split up their 
payments, for long term premiums de- 
plete the farmers’ pocketbooks ma- 
terially when their products are selling 
at or below cost. 

It is fully as easy to write farm busi- 
ness on the installment plan as upon 
any other and in many cases agents 
find, after trying it, that it is to their 
advantage to transfer much farm busi- 
ness from the three-year plan to the 
annual premium plan. 


BUFFALO BOARD ELECTS 


At the meeting on April 12 of the 
3uffalo Board of Fire Underwriters, the 
following insurance men of the city 
were elected to office: L. G. Morgan, 
president; William H. Kennedy, vice- 
president; D. D. Rounds, secretary; E. 
S. Hawley, treasurer. All were re- 
elected in recognition of the splendid 
service they have given to the organiza- 
tion during the past year. 





from the firm of Schultz & Chambre and failed 
to pay the State Fund, and that some $2,000 
more or less was lost thereby to the State 
Fund, 

D. That there was probably conspiracy with 
the auditor of the State Fund to cover up the 
above fraud. 

> That it was a_bucketing of premium 
money. There was also some question of whe 
ther bribery of the then existing State Fund 
auditor had not been committed in connection 
with the above conspiracy. 

Mr. Ralph Weil was assistant district at 
torney to whom this complaint was referred 
by Mr. Banton. Mr. Weil made one or two 
investigations and called in one or two aux 
iliary witnesses and nothing has ever been 
heard of the matter since. The mass of photo 
static evidence which is very complete has 
been resting in the District Attorney’s office. 
his was all brought out by investigation con- 
ducted by Assistant District Attorney Theodore 
Waugh under date of subpoenas issued Janu- 
ary 31, 1921, on T. G. R. Pierson and T. G. R. 
Pierson Company at the time of the trial, before 
Judge Nott in General Sessions of A, Bernstein, 
former chief accountant of the State Insurance 
Fund, who was acquitted by a jury after trial 
on the charge of accepting a bribe in another 
case. 

The books and records of the T. G. R. Pierson 
Co. were subpoenaed and submitted but no 
further use was made of the evidence thus se 
cured for the purpose of prosecuting the afore 
said trial. But as the result of this effort to 
secure evidence, other collateral evidence was 
dug up which enabled Commissioner Sayer to 
make the complaint which he did. 

All of the above can be verified by you by 
the records of the District Attorney’s office and 
locating the complaint and evidence as aforesaid. 

And by then and there delivering and causing 
to be delivered a copy of the said typewritten 
statement to one Ferdinand Chambre; against 
the form of the statute in such case made and 
provided against the peace of the people of 
the State of New York and their dignity. 

JOAB H. BANTON, District Attorney. 





HOME BUYS HOMESTEAD FIRE 


The Home of New York is purchas- 
ing the Homestead Fire of Baltimore, a 
small company with $100,000 which has 
done business only in Baltimore and 
the immediate vicinity. It was organ- 
ized in 1922. Relations between the two 
companies have been constantly close, 
the Home reinsuring most of the Home- 
stead’s liability. Under the new owner- 
ship the Homestead will continue to 
do business only in the Baltimore dis- 
trict. 


The Beginning 


of The 


WORLD 


Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus, $1,000,000 


IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA 


C. A. Elliott, who returned to New 
South Wales after a visit to America, 
recently delivered a paper before the 
Insurance Institute of New South 
Wales on his observations on his Ameri- 
can trip. 





RaAvPH B. IVES, President 
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Cash Capital $500,000.00 
Marine, Hail, Use and Occupancy, Sprinkler Leakage, Riot and Civil Commotion | 


Y Oty 


NEW AGENCIES now 
THE 4 ANOVER being ESTABLISHED 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY “Then give to the World the 
Cy Te EEN: ere best that you have and the best 
The real strength of an insurance com- will come back to you.” 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 
R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
MONTGOMERY CLARK, Vice-President a ee 
CHARLES W. HIGLEY, Vice-President 
E. S. een Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 
HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 215th YEAR 
ee ae SUN | 
HOWIE if oa — bee a Agents 
etropolitan Distric a ‘ } 
95 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 
FOUNDED 1710 
a UNITED STALLS BKANCH 
| INSURANCE | | 55 Fifth Ave. - New York 
HARRY C. FRY, ie President | , 
JOHN B. SIRICH, Sec’y. WESTERN DEPAKTMENT: 
J. A. HETRICK, Treasurer , 76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
PAOCIFIO DEPARTMENT: 
LOGUE BROS. & Cco., Inc. | N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Sts. 
37 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH | et Dente. Se 
1720 te3 1924 
United States Head Office 
83 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
GAYLE T. FORBUSH - United States Manager 
ARTHUR WALLER - - - _ Assistant Manager 
‘ Fire, Marine, Windstorm, 
Automobile, Sprinkler Leak- 
Suourance Company, age, Riot and Explosion In- 
of Watertown. 11.%. surance. 
W. P. PHILLIPS, 1506 East 17th St., B’klyn, Executive Spl. Agt., NEW YORK SUBURBAN 
JAMES J. GARLAND, S14 Eighth pod Docikten, Spatial Agt., NORTHERN NEW J ERSEY 
F. F. BUELL, Troy, N. Y., General Agent..........cccescseccccecccevcess NEW YORK STATE 
E. J. PARMELEE, N. Y., Special Agent... ........sseeeeeeeees ..- NEW YORK STATE 
H. H. PORTER, Special Agent.........-..-csceccesssessoscerseseeenes . ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
EA eS EA 205 Walnut Place, lag etry Special Agent......-..6+6 Bi SA 
iE IES W, 116 Milk St., Boston, Generz Es cscesdcpndedhetensionne y .NGLAD 
H. H. LANDON, 374 Main St., Socinahald, Mane. Heecial WR 6 25 aki NEW ENGLAND 
1541 
{frsurance ©. 
Fanneite: See New Haven, CONN. 
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AUTOMOBILE & MARINE DEPARTMENT | 








May Force Hand of 
Canadian Customs 


ON STOLEN AUTO PROBLEM 





Parliament Member Quizzes Department 
Why Stolen Cars Have Not Been 
Returned to U. S. 


Improvement in the stolen automobile 
situation in Canada is being made ac- 
cording to Manager W. P. Young of 
the National Automobile Underwriters 
Conference who returned to New York 
Monday after spending several days in 
Ottawa in conference with members of 
the Customs Department and other of- 
ficials. There have been many com- 
plaints from both sides of the border 
due to the refusal of Canadian au- 
thorities to return to the United States 
“motor cars stolen and sneaked across 
the border into Canada, and seized by 
Canadian police. 

Automobile insurance men here have 
suffered heavily because of their inability 
to regain possession of stolen cars and 
manufacturers and dealers both in this 
country and Canada have been hit by 
the competition created by the selling in 
Canada of stolen cars at low prices. 
All factions have joined to secure means 
for having stolen American cars re- 
turned to the United States. 

Minister Jacques Bureau of the Cus- 
toms Department listened last week to 
further pleas from dealers and insur- 
ance men, according to Mr. Young. The 
insurance companies were represented 
by E. Lafleur, attorney, of Montreal. 
United States Consul General J. G. 
Foster spoke on behalf of American 
owners of stolen cars. 

One of the sensational developments 
occurring in connection with these 
Canadian negotiations was the putting 
of several questions on April 7 to the 
Minister of Customs by Joseph Archam- 
bault, a member of the Canadian parlia- 
ment, with reference to stolen cars. 
These questions must be answered in 
conformance with the Dominion law. 
Following are the questions which seem- 
ingly were asked to force the hand of 
the Customs Department: 

“How many automobiles are now un- 
der seizure hy the Department of Cus- 
toms ¢ 

“How many automobiles smuggled on 
the Canadian border have been seized 
by the Department of Customs and are 
how in possession of said Department? 

“How many of these automobiles have 
been claimed by insurance companies, 
on the ground that they have been 
stolen before they crossed the border? 

“Why is the Department refusing to 
deliver such automobiles to the owners, 
alter positive proofs of ownership have 
been made? 

“Is there any arrangement between 
the Canadian and American Govern- 
ments regarding the recovery of said 
automobiles ? 

‘If so, what is such arrangement and 
when was it made?” 

ICE STILL ON LAKES 

There is still plenty of ice in the Great 
Lakes and no way of definitely de- 
termining just when navigation will 
open. Considerable marine insurance is 
being written at lake ports, as of April 
15 and many vessels are ready to start 
in the traffic just as soon as the lakes 
are open enough to permit it. Only a 
handful of new boats will be built on 
the Great Lakes this year, according 
to projected plans of the steamship op- 
erating companies and indications are 
that marine insurance will be approxi- 
mately the same in volume as last year. 


BACK FROM LONDON 
Edgar Lowell, president of the Lowell 
'nderwriters, Inc., 51 East 42d street, 
has returned from London. 


Annual Meeting of 
Lloyd’s Underwriters 


RIVER PLATE CLAUSE UPHELD 
South American Conditions Discussed; 
Against Copra Shipments: 
Comment on Shipping Board 
Matters of leading importance to ma 
rine underwriters were subjects of com 
ment at the recent annual meeting in 
London of Lloyd’s Underwriters’ Asso 
ciation. F. J. L. Fish, chairman of the 
association, reviewed events of the last 
year and among other things commented 
on the following, as reported by the 

“Post Magazine” 

In regard to the River 
Clause, from time to time suggestions 
had been received for the proposed 
modification of that old and well-estab- 
lished clause, but the committee, well 
hg by the members in the room, 

had succeeded in maintaining the clause 
very effectively and it had a_unani- 
mous backing from the companies. 

With reference to copra shipments, it 
was suggested that an effort should be 
made to induce liners not to carry copra 
in view of the risk of fire. This met 
with the hearty approval of the com- 
mittee, and the Institute were being 
notified so that any steps taken would 
meet with their full support. Steps had 
been taken in that direction, but so far 
had been of very little avail. 

Complaints had been made in regard 
to expenses in the matter of craft risks 
on the West Coast of South America. 
Underwriters paid the survey fee and 
they also had the over-riding fee, and 
as many of the claims were small, they 
believed where their agents were care- 
ful they were entitled to remined them 
that it would not be necessary for the 
certificates to be vised by the Consular 
authorities. The fee amounted to four 
guineas on each occasion; it was merely 
the signing of a name, the person who 
signed knowing nothing about the claim, 
and so the committee got into communi- 
cation with the agents at all the nitrate 
loading ports, and were taking steps in 
future to abolish this. It would be a 
small saving, and the practice adopted 
was really of no value to the market. 


Yokohama Suggestion Turned Down 


A suggestion in regard to Yokohama 
was considered—that a general notice 
should be placed on the board to the 
effect that no risks should attach to 
underwriters on cargo after leaving the 
slings at Yokohama. The committee 
felt that this must be left to individual 
underwriters, as in their opinion such a 
notice could be given only when it dealt 
with a matter of grave importance af- 
fecting not merely one port but the 
world in general. 


Plate 10 days 











59-61 Maiden Lane, New York 








| he “Home” of Automobile Insurance 
CHESTER M. CLOUD 


Metropolitan Agent 


Automobile Dept. 


The Home Insurance Co., New York 
The Standard Accident Insurance Co. 





Phone: John 1363 











An agreement regarding the 
Hall P: : 


Dutch 
& 1. Clause was come to where- 
by in future they excluded the risk 
ot P. and Ll. In one case something like 
half the premium would go back in the 
form of indemnifying owners. ‘That 
was such a tremendous slice out of the 
whole premium that it had been recom 
mended that in the future they should 
no longer take that very considerable 
risk for nothing. There had been cir 
culated the revised B.N.A. and Arctic 
Warranties and also the T.L.O. Excess 
Clause (Hulls) and the Indian Coal 
Warranties. It was time attention was 
given to them, and they had had to 
bring the provincial underwriters into 
line before they could suggest anything 
tor general adoption. 

A new question of some importance 
was a proposal of the United States 
Shipping Board to include a_ rather 
drastic clause in their bill of lading, but 
the committee had not had time to con 
sider it fully. The Shipping Board pro 
posed the insertion of a clause which 
would have the effect of greatly reduc 
ing the already very limited obligations 
they had to bear under their present 
bill of lading; in other words, it was 
shifting on the shoulders of the pool 
underwriters the burden, and he thought 
they would be able to combat that in 
every way, and, if possible, get it 
removed. 


— 


TO WRITE FIRE INSURANCE 


The American & Foreign, owned by 
the British & Foreign and a member 
of the strong Royal group, will shortly 
begin to underwrite fire insurance in 
addition to the marine lines which it has 
hitherto written exclusively. Fire un- 
derwriting will be under the manage- 
ment of rederick B. Kellam, vice-presi- 
dent and director of the American 
Foreign, and manager of the Royal in 
New York. Assets of the American & 
Foreign at the close of 1923 totaled $3,- 
253,322, and the net surplus exceeded 
$2,000,000. ce hae 


GEORGE F. MURPHY DIES 
George F. Murphy, special agent of 
the Detroit Fire & Marine for New 
York and Pennsylvania, died recently at 
his home in Syracuse following a short 

illness. He was fifty-five years old. 





A new incorporation in New York 
City is Gottsegen & Schlesinger, Inc., 
which has a capital of $10,000. 








APPLETON & COX, Inc. 


1 South William Street, New York 





AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $4,447,786.62 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $6,054,621.08 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,325,877.59 











WRITE FOR OUR AGENCY PROPOSITION 

















London Institute 
Has New Warranties 


ONE FOR NORTH AMERICA 


Other Deals With North Cape District; 
Protection Extended for 
Extra Premium 


The Institute of London Under- 
writers has brought into existence new 


Institute warranties which differ ma- 
terially in several respects from those 
previously in use. The warranties af- 


fected are those numbered 1 and 3. The 
first of these deals with the prohibition 
of British North America, and the new 
and old forms compared are as follows: 

Old warranty—Warranted not to enter 
or sail from any port or —_ place or 
places, in British North America on the 
Atlantic coast, except Halifax, Louis- 
burg, and Sydney, for purpose of coal 
ing, and not north of 50 deg. N. latitude 
on the Pacific Coast. 

New warranty—Warranted not to en- 
ter or sail from any port or places in 
British North America on the Atlantic 
coast, its rivers, or adjacent islands, ex- 
cept the ports of Halifax, Louisburg, 
and Sydney, for bunkering purposes 
only, or to enter or sail from any port 
or place north of 50 deg. N. latitude, on 
the Pacific coast of America, its rivers, 
or adjacent islands. 

The new warranty disposes of several 
points which might easily have led to 
misunderstandings or disputes, such as, 
for example, whether islands “adjacent 
to” can correctly be described as being 
“on” a coast. It also replaces the term 
“for the purposes of coaling” by “for 


& M bunkering purposes only,” an important 


alteration the necessity for which, 


to the increasing use of oil for fuel, 
now apparent, but was not Pheoan P 
when the original clause was drafted. 

The other altered warranty, No. 
considerably simplified, the old 
being: “Warranted not to sail 
from any port or place on the north 
coast of Europe between North Cape 
and Cape Kanin, and not to proceed east 
of Cape Kanin in the Arctic 
(Note: see below.) 

Under this warranty there were sev 
eral northern ports, the voyages to 
which were exceedingly dangerous, such 
as, for instance, Spitzbergen and Nova 
Zembla, which were not prohibited by 
the warranty. The new warranty, which 
does away with any ambiguity, fixes the 
northern limit of voyages at 70 deg. N. 


- 


3, is 


form 
for or 


ocean. 


lat., the actual wording being: “War- 
ranted not to enter waters north of 70 
deg. N. lat.” 


Soth warranties speak for themselves 
of the fact that underwriters are always 
anxious to extend the greatest protec- 
tion possible to their clients and repre- 
sent a distinct advance in marine insur- 
ance clausation. Although undoubtedly 
situations will still arise from time to 
time that will necessitate further amend- 
ments, the Institute warranties, as they 
now read, provide for the payment of 
an additional premium on all voyages of 
an extra hazardous nature, which is 
their chief object, rather than the pro 
hibition of a vessel trading whereso- 
ever her owner can find goods to carry. 

The importance of both these new 


warranties to American owners and ship- 
pers cannot be over-estimated. 


Spitzbergen was included in the 
in May, 1923. 


Note: 
warranties 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 








Call Compensation 
Situation Serious 
EXECUTIVES GO TO PINEHURST 


Committee Lays Rate Adjustment Be- 
Commissioners Convention; 
To Revise Rates Annually 


fore 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 

Pinehurst, N. C., April 15—Believing 
that the Insurance Commissioners should 
be told of the serious situation in work- 


men’s compensation insurance where 
loss ratios are high and rates apparently 
too low, a meeting was held in New 
York last week of leading companies 
which sent here a committee of seven to 
present facts to the commissioners. This 
was done last night, A. Duncan Reid, 
president of the Globe Indemnity, act- 
ing as principal spokesman. 

rhe convention’s committee on com- 
pensation drew up a resolution that the 
high losses on compensation be viewed 
with alarm and calling the attention of 
the supervising officials to the necessity 
ot adequate rates. The resolution was not 
presented to the open convention, but 
the matter had a lot of publicity. It 
was the opinion of Mr. Reid that the 
commissioners have a responsibility in 
protecting the public in the matter of 
making sure of the solvency of com- 
panies, and that if companies fail, or 
are in danger because of too low rates 
there is a danger that state insurance 
will creep in. 

Mr. Reid presented an_ interesting 
chart showing that for the policy year 
of 1923 the maximuin expected loss ratio 
was 87.82% against 71% in 1921. The 
companies will find this situation grow- 
ing worse unless rates are advanced and 
already some companies are cutting 
down on the number of their compen- 
sation writing producers. 

There were quite a few tilts in the dis- 
cussion especially when William Bro- 
smith, general counsel of the Travelers 
intimated that if companies paid more 
attention to correctness of payroll audits 
and to observing the manual the experi- 
ence would be more happy. 

E. J. Bond, Jr., vice-president of the 
Maryland Casualty questioned some of 
Mr. Brosmith’s statements and Mr. Reid 
waxed sarcastic about “The Travelers 
superior underwriting intelligence and 
experience.” 

Heretofore compensation 
revised every three years. Now they 
are to be revised annually. The prin- 
cipal compensation action of the main 
commissioners’ convention was to recom- 
mend that the committee on blanks 
make such changes as are necessary in 
schedule “P” in annual statement blanks 
as will permit adequate loss reserves on 
compensation policies. 


rates were 


NEWSPAPER POLICIES 


Insurance Commissioners Will Look Into 

the Subject of Circulation Boosting 

Contracts 

The insurance policies which are be- 
ing issued to help circulation building 
campaigns of newspapers have caused 
some complaints to go to insurance de- 
partments and at Pinehurst this week 
the subject was discussed and referred 
to the committee on law and legislation. 
It was agreed that the practice of issu- 
ing these policies or certificates is grow- 
ing, and what is particularly desired is 
that the public shall know what is cov- 
ered and what is not. Commissioner 
Fishback has ruled against all limited 
coverage accident contracts. 


TO ENTER NEW JERSEY 
The Indemnity Company of America, 
St. Louis, is preparing to enter New 
Jersey and perhaps some other states 
within the next few months. 


Hobbs On Compensation 
Loss Reserve Facts 


RATIOS GROW HIGHER 


Statutory Reserves are Two-thirds of 
the Estimates; Suggestion As To 
Adequacy 


LOSS 


An exhaustive report on the National 
Council of Compensation Insurance was 
made to the commissioners at Pinehurst 
by Clarence W. Hobbs, former commis- 
Massachusetts. He said that 
the development of the regional bureaus 
had been justified by the savings in ex- 
pense. 

In discussing 


sioner of 


compensation loss re- 


serves he said: 


The method of computing compensation logs 
reserve for the three altest policy years is to 
take 65% of the earned premiums less pay- 
ments on account of losses and expenses. In 
the third year, however, if this produces a re 
serve less than the amount of unpaid losses and 


loss expenses, it is increased to equal that 
amount, 

Without going into the theory of the loss 
reserve too deeply, it assumes a normal loss 


and loss expense ratio of 65%. 

Under the 1920 plan under which practically 
all of the business on the 1923 returns was 
written, the permissible loss ratio was 62%. 
The adjustment expense averaged at least 8%. 
Under the new rates the permissible loss ratio 
is 60%, and the loading for adjustment ex- 
penses 8%. 65% represents, therefore, some- 
what less than a normal cost under either 
plan, and will be too low under normal condi 
tions for at least half of the business. 

Under present conditions loss rations are a 
good deal higher than 62% on the average, 
and have been for two years. 

Theoretically, then, the reserve should be 
imsufficient. I have placed as appendix 3 
two tables compiled by a stock company from 


Schedule P. for 1922 and 1923, omitting, how 
ever the names of the companies, as_ time 
did not permit checking these figures. These 


include the figures for 20 and 23 companies 
respectively, the three additional in the 1923 
returns being of relatively small size. 

In 1922 the statutory loss reserve for these 
companies aggregated $52,202,669. Their own 
estimates of losses aggregated $62,983,493, leav 
ing a gap of $10,780,824. Of the 20 companies, 
12 put up voluntary reserves of $6,089,753 leaving 
the aggregate deficit $4,691,071 

In 1923 the statutory loss reserves had shrunk 
to $44,481,138. The estimates had risen to $67, 
280,069, leaving a deficiency of $22,798,931. Of 
the companies all but six had established volun 
tary reserves aggregating $11,897,038, leaving an 
aggregate aeficiency of $10,901,893, 

In 1922 the statutory reserves were 5/6 of 
the estimates; now they are 2/3. If we could 
have regarded the companies ag safe in 1922 
with the statutory reserve only, we shall have 
more difficulty in doing so today. The sub 
stantial voluntary reserves tell the story of what 
most of the companies think. 

It has been suggested that the statutory 
reserves be increased to equal the estimates 
at the end of the second policy year instead 
of at the end of the first. This would probably 
be nearer the mark than the present rule, and 
some provision of this nature is needed, for if 
the present reserve is insufficient on the 
average it must be grossly insufficient for 
individual companies with unfavorable’ ex 
perience. 


BURGLARY DEPT. RULING 


The burglary department of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters announces that permission 
has been granted to isue policy form 
No. 1 (divided cover) without co-insur- 
ance, policy form No. 2 (with limit of 
50% on jewelry, sterling silver and furs), 
and the blanket form (100%) on risks 
located in the state of Iowa. 
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J. Scofield Rowe Makes 
Baltimore Sales Talk 


CONCENTRATE, HIS ADVICE 
Tells Insurance Society Members to 
Keep Busy Digging for More Facts 


And Don’t Kest Content 

J. Scofield Rowe, vice-president of the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty, de- 
livered a sales talk recently before the 
Insurance Society of Baltimore in which 
he suggested that “we each here and 
now stop, look and listen and ask our- 
selves this question: Am I a positive 
force in my chosen profession and am I 
using that force in the right direction? 
er, am I merely a placid, easy-going 
job hunter, a negative ‘pull-back?’ Re- 
solve to keep thoroughly posted and to 
know more about the business in which 
you are engaged. Resolve to dig a lot 
deeper and to keep digging. Resolve to 
co-operate actively, frankly and sincerely 
with your business associates. Resolve 
to remember that all life is a school, a 
preparation, a purpose and that success 
treads on the heels of knowledge put 
into action through right effort.” 

Merely working for an insurance 
company or an agency may let one into 
the “insurance fraternity,” he said, “but 
it certainly does not furnish a certifi- 
cate of membership in the insurance pro- 
fession. To rest content with results is 
the first sign of business decay. If you 
like your work and your job ‘show 
specd,” he advised. “If you don’t like 
it, step out and give someone else a 
chance.” 
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MARYLAND CAS. PERSONNEL 
Twenty-Six Years Old and Has 206 
General and 5,822 sub-Agents 
The 
years old, has 206 general agents and 
5,882 sub-agents. It 


Maryland Casualty, which is 26 


branch 
offices, with salaried managers, for pro 
curing business. It employs about 1,- 
000 people in the home office where there 
are 32 distinct departments, the largest 
of which employs 119 people. It has 62 
branch claim divisions, employing 542 
It has four clinics, employing 31 doc 
tors, nurses and attendants, who gave 
68,300 treatments to 11,243 patients dur- 
ing 1923. It has 69 boiler inspectors: 
48 safety engineers; 56 traveling payroll 
auditors and 15 traveling special agent 

The engineers and inspectors made 39, 
537 surveys of plants and buildings for 
the year. During 1923 the company had 
157,416 accidents covered under policic: 
it issued; it handled 788,911 applications 
and endorsements for policies and bonds 
in 1923. “The Budget,’ Maryland Cas- 
ualty’s monthly paper, has a circulation 
of 8,000 


has seven 


RETURNS TO NATIONAL 

The National Surety has elected Wil- 
ham A. Thompson as vice-president. Mr. 
Thompson at one time served with the 
National Surety, leaving that company 
in 1920, to become New York City man- 
ager of the surety department of the In- 
demnity Company of North America, 
which position he has resigned to return 
to the National. 


M. M. MERRITT PROMOTED 
The United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty has appointed M. M. Merritt as 
assistant superintendent of its surety 
claim department at Baltimore. Mr. 
Merritt has been in that department for 
several years as an adjuster. 





Harry T. Ross, who became superin- 
tendent of the service and production 
department of the Metropolitan office of 
the Royal Indemnity recently has been 
with that company since last Septem- 
ber. Prior to his joining the staff of 


the Royal he was for three years with 
the Aetna. 
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Association Bids 
For All Auto Lines 


VARIOUS SERVICES OFFERED 





National Association of Automobilists 
Placing Risks at Lowest Possible 
Rates 





The National Association of Auto- 
mobilists is the name of an organization 
with headquarters in New York City 
and branches in several states, which 
among various kinds of service to its 
members, offers to provide them with 
insurance through “some of the leading 
insurance companies.” 

Under the insurance arrangements all 
members are covered against personal 
injury by a standard form of insurance 
policy without charge. This policy, ac- 
cording to the report,” is carried by a 
well known and responsible stock insur- 
ance company.” The insurance cover- 
age of this policy, which is made pos- 
sible by the large purchasing power 
provided by co-ordinating the associa- 
tion’s total membership under a single 
insurance contract, is as follows: 


va. | COP CECPT TET eT T CTT ETT eT $1,500.00 
et CE GR TR akc cccsntcecndsiesistses 1,500.00 
Bee GE Teter TRA ci ciivkss ceececancans 1,500.00 
Loss of one hand one foot................ 1,500.00 
Dee OE BON i sddnscncssancceadsvenss 1'500.00 
LOGS OS ONE MeMssiesccnkienntecutiesstoeen 900.00 
ee. es Ar en reer rere 900.00 
Loss of one hand or one foot............ 750.00 
Loss Of Gignt Of ONE E96. 6c ccciccvasences 500.00 


The Association maintains an insur- 
ance department, and are licensed as 
insurance brokers, under the  super- 
vision of the State Department of Bank- 
ing and Insurance, in all states in which 
the Association operates. 

The report goes on to say: “This in- 
surance service is invaluable to mem- 
bers, since the right kind and amount 
is recommended to meet the individual 
requirements of each member. The As- 
sociation has arrangements through sev- 
eral of the leading stock insurance com- 
panies (not mutual companies), where- 
by the car owner is saved from 10% to 


15% on his fire, theft, liability, property 
damage and collision insurance. This 
feature has been in operation over a 
vear and has effected a saving to mem- 
bers of thousands of dollars in pre- 
miums. 
Legal Advice 

“Over 8,000 bonded attorneys located 
in as many cities and towns in the 
United States and Canada will advise 
members absolutely without charge on 
all legal matters relating to their auto- 
mobile and its operation. Members are 
defended without cost to them in suits 
brought against them for property dam- 
age done by their car. For so-called 
violations of the traffic laws, parking 
ordinances and other similar offenses. 

‘In cases of arrest for traffic law 
violations, etc., the Associations will im- 
mediately arrange for its members a 
bond by long distance phone or tele- 
graph in any sum not exceeding $500, 
except on Sunday. Bonds are not fur- 
nished where cases of actual reckless 
driving, manslaughter, speeding or driv- 
ing while intoxicated are involved.” 


T. H. MORRIS MADE MANAGER 





Takes Philadelphia Branch of Georgia 
Casualty; M. A. Nealy Retiring to 
Brokerage Field 
Thomas H. Morris has been appointed 
manager of the Philadelphia branch of- 
fice of the Georgia Casualty Co., for- 
merly managed —", hea Mr. Morris 
and Milo A. Nealy. . Nealy retires 
to devote his full time oe the brokerage 

business. 

Mr. Morris has surrounded himself 
with a capable staff composed of F. K. 
Lorenz, underwriter in the liability and 
automobile department; A. A. Lowry, 
chief policy clerk; John F. Carter, plate 
glass and burglary department; Edward 
A Scheibe, superintendent of claims 
service, employers’ liability department; 
Paul A. Clark, adjuster; M. A. Har- 
greaves, chief clerk, claim department; 
L. A. Procino, burglary department, and 
H. W. Kishbaugh, cashier. 


Surety Body Makes 
Rules Enforceable 


ADOPTED NEW CONSTITUTION 


Companies Classed as Members or “Out- 
casts;” Commissions to Brokers 
and Agents Unchanged 


The meetings that were held by the 
Surety Association of America last week 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania were con- 
sidered by most of the executives of the 
surety companies as being among the 
most constructive meetings ever held by 
the organization. It is understood that 
these conferences were not lacking in 
verbal fireworks, but finally there 
emerged a new constitution with by- 
laws and rules with teeth and mailed 
fists that will make the rules of that 
body enforceable. 

The new constitution provides for a 
general committee of nine which will 
have powers for the general direction 
of the association’s affairs without the 
necessity of frequently called meetings 
of the association or. delays in securing 
action. The new constitution also 
abolishes the distinction between “active” 
and “associate” members. In the future 
they will be either members or “out- 
casts.” 

The rules limit the number of agents 
allowable for the Borough of Manhat- 
tan to five. Commissions are left at the 
same scale as heretofore, 30% to agents 
and 15% to brokers, but with the new 
rules the old practice of classing all 
brokers having any quantity of busi- 
ness as agents will be strictly abolished. 
The new constitution is effective June 1. 


ZURICH APPOINTMENT 
The Zurich General Accident & 
Liability has appointed Messrs. G. U 
Price, Ltd., as general agents in Mont- 
real. This firm handles casualty, fire and 
marine lines. 


“SIDE-LINES” OUT OF STYLE 





Globe Indemnity Shows Burglary In- 
surance To Be On Same Plane 
With Large Covers 


Some years ago it was a common 
thing to hear burglary insurance re- 
ferred to,as a “‘side-line,” but the up- 
to-date insurance man does not classify 
it as such now, according to the Globe 
Indemnity in its current issue of “Around 
the Globe,” which goes on to say: 

“During the year nineteen hundred 
and twenty-three it was estimated that 
over twenty million dollars in burglary 
premiums was written. Of this amount 
about ten million dollars was in resi- 
dence burglary premiums. It is esti- 
mated that only two per cent. of all the 
families in the United States carry 
burglray insurance. This will indicate 
the large possibilities that there are in 
that branch of the business. It might 
also be pointed out that in the robbery 
lines the business is only limited by the 
number of stores and manufacturing 
plants in the locality. Each one is a 
prospect for robbery insurance and also 
for safe burglary insurance. 

“Another misleading statement one 
hears is that the burglary business is a 
small premium business, meaning per- 
haps, that there are no large premiums 
obtainable. That statement is not true, 
as many agents have proven. We have 
received many premiums of five thou- 
sand dollars and upwards on a single 
risk. There are many premiums: of five 
hundred to two thousand dollars. We 
know of two burglary risks with pre- 
miums of thirty-five thousand dollars. 
This company wrote a risk just a few 
weeks ago where the premium was over 
ten thousand dollars. The average open 
stock premium is perhaps two hundred 
and fifty dollars, but in the larger cities 
the average is higher.” 


The Assistants Association of the Fi- 
delity & Casualty is giving an informal 
dance at the Hotel McAlpin on April 28. 
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Damage, Theatre, Theft 


Can your client afford to 
amount of present day verdicts as against the limits | 
provided under the old liability limit schedules? 


AUTOMOBILE LIABILITIES and INSURANCE 


What percentage of liability are you permitting | 
your client to assume in connection with the insurance 
you sell him or her covering their 


This should be decided before the accident happens. 
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Broad Coverage of 
Blanket Residence 


MANY ITEMS IN THIS CONTRACT 


Everything Frem Recreation Liability to 
Bank Check Insurance; Endorse- 
ments Broaden Policy 


In view of all the discussion before 
and in other 
places relative to Lloyd’s All Cover and 


legislative committees 
similar blanket policies it is interesting 
to note just what variety of items are 
covered by a stock company in such con- 
tracts UNDERWRITER pre- 
sents herewith the coverage facts about 
the Blanket Residence Insurance Policy 
of the Metropolitan Casualty: 


THe [EASTERN 


rHE CONTRACT -With the issuance of a 
Blanket Residence Policy we offer a most 
unique and attractive selling proposition. Con- 


sidering the protection granted against loss or 
expense or damage from practically any kind of 
loss happening about a home, it is a contract 
that can and should be sold without difficulty 
is comparatively small, Try 
introduction (or wedge) to other 


loss of renewals 
it as an 


business 


AVAILABLE COVERAGE 
Policy Cneluding 
endorsements to meet the 
individual) comprises the 
employers’ Liability. 
Public Liability. 
Golfer’s or Recreation Liability. 
Workman’s Compensation. 
Water Damage or Explosion from 
and Heating Systems 
Water Damage from Windows and Skylights. 


The Blanket Resi 
coverage granted by 
requirements of the 
following: 


dence 


Plumbing 


Water Damage from Roofs, eaders and 
Spouting. 

Water Damage —Seepage. 

Water Damage—Repairs and Replacements. 

Water Damage—Loss of Use. 

Water Damage—Legal Liability. 


Breakage 

Damage by Automobile or 
Burglary, Theft and 
desired) 
Surglary, 
Extension. 
Burglary, 


Glass 
Aircraft. 


Larceny (any form 


Theft and Larceny—Unoccupancy 


Theft and = Larceny—-Inclusion of 


Guest Cover. 
Burglary, Theft and Lareeny—Garage and 
Stable Cover. 


Burglary, Theft and Larceny—Porch and Out 
buildings Cover, 
Highway Robbery or Hold-up. 


Bank Check Insurance, 


LIMITED COVERAGE--While the above con 
stitutes the entire coverage of the policy (and 
should be gold wherever possible), the policy 
may be issued for a limited number of cover- 
ages when desired by the applicant, as outlined 
under “Basic Policy’ explanation. 


BASIC POLICY—Under the Basic Policy, 
which is used as a working basis, the following 
coverage is granted: 

1. Employers’ and Public 

$5,000/$10,000. 
2. Water Damage or 
ing and 


Liability—Limits 


Explosion from Plumb 
Heating Systems--limit $1,000. 
3. Glass Breakage-—unlimited as to 
glass. 


fixed 


4. Damage by Automobile or Aircraft 


limit $5,000. 

5. Burglary, Theft and Larceny 

EXTENSION OF BASIC POLICY ) 

limited coverage is given with the intention 

that (with the exception of Glass Breakage 

which is unlimited as to fixed glass) it should 

be supplemented by such others as may meet 

the individual requirements in granting com 
plete residence protection, 

Employers and Public Liability 
COV ERAGE 


limit $1,000. 


The above 


The assured is protected against 
claims for damages brought against him for 
injuries sustained by servants, by the public 
or guests while on the premises, not only in 
the house, but also on the grounds, including 
the sidewalks, ways or premises adjacent there- 
to; also to servants wherever they may be while 
engaged in duties in connection with the main- 
tenance of the residence, 


LIMITS—The Basic Policy provides a limit of 
$5,000 for any one person injured, with a limit 
of $10,000 for any one accident involving more 
than one person. We strongly recommend that 
higher limits be written and these can be 
obtained at a slight additional premium as 
shown in the rate sheet. 


GOLFERS OR RECREATION LIABILITY 
The Basic Policy may be extended to cover the 
Assured while engaged in playing or practicing 
the game of golf, tennis or other similar games 
of recreation or amusement (other than by the 
use of firearms) for an additional charge as 
shown in the rate sheet. The same limits as 
earried for the Employers and Public Liability 
Coverage should be taken. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Policy miay be extended to cover Workmen’s 
Compensation providing coverage to pay the 
benefits, including medical an@. hospital services 
and medicines, apparatus, etc., and in the event 
of death, whatever funeral expenses are re- 
quired, as provided by the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Lav», to household or domestic servants 
or private chauffeurs, legally employed, on ac- 
count of personal injuries sustained, including 


The Basic 





death at any time resulting therefrom, arising 
out of and in the course of the employment. 

POSSIBLE SOURCES OF CLAIM-—A visitor, 
passerby, servant, deliveryman, gas or electric 
inspector, workman or any one not of your 
family, slips on stairs, trips over some obstruc 
tion, is struck by a falling object, is bitten by 
your dog, or otherwise accidentally injured or 
killed on or about your premises, or in games 
of recreation (other than the use of firearms) a 
person is struck by a golf ball, by a tennis 
ball or racquet, or otherwise injured, and claims 
damages from the Assured, the Company will 
either settle with the claimant or will defend 
any suit brought against the Assured and pay 
any damages awarded as well as the cost of 
the defense. 

Water Damage 

USUAL COVERAGE—The Basic Policy covers 
the Assured against loss or damage by water 
or steam from the plumbing or heating system 
or from the explosion of boilers or other heating 
apparatus (but excluding damage to the tanks, 
boilers, heaters, systems or fittings as sources 
of loss), 

LIMITS—The limits in the Basic Policy of 
$1,000 can be increased to any desired amount 
and should be based upon the value of the 
building and the contents. For safe protection 
the amount should be at least 10 per cent of 
the valuation. 

DAMAGE FROM RAIN THROUGH WIN- 
DOWS, SKYLIGHTS, ROOFS, ETC.—The Basic 
Policy may be extended to provide protection 
against direct loss or damage caused by rain, 
snow or water driven or admitted through open 
or broken windows, skylights, and rain or snow 
water admitted to building through defective 
roof, or through roof from leaders or spoutings. 

DAMAGE BY SEEPAGE—The Basic Policy 
may be extended to cover loss or damage to 
the interior of the building and/or contents 
caused by the seepage of water through the 
building walls. 

In providing this coverage care should be 
taken to ascertain that the residence is not 
located in a section where there is apt to be 
any unusual settling of water due to low 
ground, inadequate sewer facilities, etc, 

BROKEN PLUMBING, REPARIS AND RE 
PLACEMENTS—The Basic Policy may be 
extended to cover the cost of repairs and re- 
placements to the plumbing and/or heating 
systems (excluding cast iron boilers and their 
fittings) when the damage sustained is caused 
directly by breakage of said systems resulting 
in a discharge, leakage or influx of water. (This 
does not include the cost of care and main 
tenance of the said systems, or the cost of 
repairs and replacements made necessary by 
corrosion, rust, deterioration, change in require 
ments or needs of the residence.) 

In providing this coverage care should be 
taken to ascertain that the residence is a 
modern one and in a well-kept condition and at 
least not more than ten years old. 

LOSS OF USE OR RENTAL VALUE—The 
Basic Policy may be extended, without charge, 


to cover loss of use of the residence resulting 
from damage caused by water or explosion from 
the Plumbing and Heating Systems, or from 
any other sources to which the water damage 
portion of the policy may have been extended. 


LEGAL LIABILITY OR DAMAGE TO 
PROPERTY OF OTHERS—The Basic Policy 
may be extended, without charge, to cover the 
assured’s Legal Liability for loss or damage 
to the property of others while contained in the 
building (except any portion occupied by the 
assured). 


POSSIBLE SOURCE OF LOSS—Leakage of 
plumbing and steam pipes and radiators. 

Freezing and bursting of pipes. 

Collapse of supply tanks. 

Overflowing of tanks and basins. 

Leakage of defective roofs, leaders and spouts. 

Rain or snow admitted through open or broken 
windows and skylights, : 

Extensive damage can be done by water in 
a few minutes—there is no alarm to warn one 
in case of an accidental leakage—just how costly 
the damage may be can never be known 
beforehand, 

Glass Breakage 

USUAL COVERAGE—This coverage provides 
for the replacement of all fixed glass which has 
been broken (meaning glass that is permanently 
fixed and is part and parcel of the premises) 
such as in doors, windows, transoms and built 
in furniture as well as fixed mirrors in mantels 
or doors and is intended to apply to residences 
of average size. 

GLASS NOT COVERED—This does not cover 
movable glass, such as a mirror in a bureau 
or dresser, nor glass table tops, nor mirrors 
hanging on walls or temporarily fastened there 
to; nor does it cover glass in pictures or glass 
tableware or glass in storm windows or porch 
screens unless they are actually in position. 

EXTENDED COVERAGE—Storm Window, 
Storm Door and/or Porch Glass—For a small 
additional premium the Policy may be extended 
to cover Storm Window, Storm Door and/or 
Porch Glass while being installed, removed oi 
placed in storage, 

GLASS EASILY BROKEN--Expensive glass 
in windows, doors, transoms and in fixed posi 
tions about the interior, as in mantels, doors 
and built-in furniture may be broken by a 
missle, high wind, explosion, contact with a 
piece of furniture or in some other way and 
the cost to replace the damage is considerable, 
to say nothing of the time and inconvenience 
attendant upon having same replaced. 

UNUSUAL GLASS HAZARD—If any unusual 
glass hazard is present as in residences above 
a fair average size of say—fifteen or sixteen 
rooms or if there are conservatories, ornamental 
windows, etc., such risks must be submitted 
to the Home Office with full , articulars for 
special rating. 


Aircraft or Automobile 
COVERAGE—The Basic 


ct Policy provides a 
limit of Five Thousand 


Dollars for damage 





Make More Money 








in all branches of 





Selling 
Railroad Installment Insurance 


Especially designed policies for men engaged 
the 





Desirable territory open for desirable Agents. 
Write the Railroad Department. 


Standard 


Accident Insurance Co. 
DETROIT, MICH. 





Railroad Service. 








caused by Aircraft or Automobile to the As 
sured’s premises (including contents). 


POSSIBLE SOURCE OF LOSS—With the in 
creased use of Aircraft, destruction of property 
is becoming more and more frequent. Ii an 
aircraft falls or drops a portion of its equip 
ment upon a residence it is certain to cause 
very great damage and this is borne out by 


the many newspaper articles reporting such 
accidents. Automobiles frequently leave the 
roadway, running onto the premises, causing 


serious damage to the building, etc. 


Burglary, Theft, Larceny 
USUAL COVERAGE—The Basic Policy covers 
against Burglary, Theft or Larceny of every 
description; namely: 
The Burglar who breaks in— 


The Dishonest Servant or Casual Help 
The Sneak Thief— 
DIVIDED COVERAGE—The Basic Policy 


provides for $1,000 insurance on the “divided 
coverage” basis, namely: $500 on Section “A,” 
applying to jewelry, silyerware, furs, etc., and 
$500 on Section “B,” applying to all other 
property common to residences generally. 


CO-INSURANCE BASIS—Provides the Assur 
ed shall carry insurance equivalent to 80 per 
cent under Section ‘A,’ applying to jewelry, 
silverware, furs, etc., and in connection with 
which a reduction in the rate of 30 per cent is 
made, the balance of the insurance to be carried 
under Section “B” at the regular rates and also 
includes separate cover on specific articles, 


100 PER CENT BLANKET COVERAGE (non 
coinsurance)—This coverage is similar to the 
“Divided Coverage” above mentioned, excepting 
that no division is made between Section (a) 
property and Section (b) property, the total 
imsurance applying to personal property consist 
ing of jewelry, silverware, furs and all property 
common to residences generally. As there is no 
coinsurance, nor division of insurance under this 
form, we insist upon a reasonable and proper 
amount of insurance being taken in proportion 
to the amount of property exposed. Insurance 
in the amount of at least 50 per cent of the 
value of all jewelry, furs and silverware should 
be carried. 

PROPERTY OF GUESTS 


Insurance cover 
ing the “Property of * 


Guests” is not included 


in the Basic Policy but may be included for 
an additional charge as shown in the rate 
sheet. It is customary to carry on property 


ot guests about 25 per cent of the 
carried under the Burglary and Theit features. 
A small amount of such insurance often saves 
embarrassment in case of loss. 


PORCHES AND OUTBUILDINGS 
covering property on Porches, in Stables or 
Garages or outbuildings is not included in the 
Basic Policy but may be included for an addi 
tional charge as shown in the rate sheet and the 
amount to be included is determined by the 
value of the property to be insured. 


amount 


Insurance 


Highway Robbery or Hold-up 
USUAL COVERAGE—The Basic Policy may 
be extended to cover direct loss by highway 
robbery, by force and violence, of money 
securities to an 5 







of personal adornment, from the person of the 
assured or any permanent member of the as 
sured’s household who does not pay board ot 
rent, or a relative of assured, permanently re 
siding with him (domestic servants or othe 
employes excepted) provided such person is 
over eighteen years of age. 
Bank Check Insurance 

USUAL COVERAGE—The Basic Policy may 
he extended to cover indemnity to the assured 
and any bank or banks where the assured 
carries a deposit account subject to check, for 
all direct loss occasioned by the payment by 
such bank or any check, draft, bill of exchanee, 
or trade acceptance, or note, upon which the 
signature of the assured as drawer, maker, ©1 
as acceptor thereof shall have been forged; «1 
upon which the name of the payee, or any othe: 
person, firm or corporation, as endorser thereot, 
shall have been forged; or which have been 
raised or altered in any way. 

EXCLUSION—Does not cover for any loss 
from the altering of such instrument drawn o1 
signed in lead pencil, excepting indelible, nor 
any liability to the Bank if there is collusion 
on the part of any officer or employee of sucli 
bank. : 

Adequate Coverage 

SELL HIGHER LIMITS—Too much stress 
cannot be laid upon the importance of your 
providing the Assured with sufficient amount 
ot insurance for each coverage, and this applies 
particularly to the Liability, Water Damag« 
and Burglary, Theft and Larceny Coverages 
which are frequently found to be inadequate. 


No Interference With Other Policies 
Jeb FEC rIVE AUTOMATICALLY AS OTHER 
POLICIES EXPIRE—This Policy will not inter 
fere wtih any present policy or policies which 
the Assured may carry and which apply t 
some one or more of these coverages. These 
can be allowed to run to expiration at which 
date the Blanket Residence Policy will auto 
matically assume the risk. This can be done by 
using the *Deferring” endorsement. A dedu 
tlon may be taken from the total premium of 
a Blanket. Residence Policy equal to the pr 
rata premium for the term the existing policy 
coverage has to run and for which 


I such 
coverage is to be deferred. 


term 


Points to Keep in Mind 

MANY NEW COVERAGES Many of the 
coverages available under this policy are net 
now carried by your clients. Why permit them 
to wait until they have actually suffered a loss 
give them service now—point out the dangers 
as mentioned herein— and KEEP IN MIND when 
your client buys t lis policy he is not limited 


protection against some specific kind of a 
se ty 1s protected against practically any 
ind of a loss which may occur in or about 


is home. 
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“Forbes” Magazine 
on Insurance Service 


TELLS OF MODERN TENDENCY 








In Article on Insurance Problems of 
Bankers “Forbes” Describes Loss 


Prevention Work 





M. C. Krarup, an associate editor of 
“Forbes Magazine,” a financial journal 
published by the well-known B. 
Forbes, is the author of an article on 
insurance problems of business execu- 
tives, published in the current issue of 
“Forbes.” The chief point of interest in 
the rather lengthy article is that insur- 
ance companies are furnishing modern 
loss reduction service which tends to 
fuse the interests of companies and the 
public. — ; 

On the matter ot insurance service 
from the bankers’ or assureds viewpoint 
Mr. Krarup writes the following: 

“Through the function of service the 
insurance engineer came into existence, 
but through the expansion of this serv- 
ice it is becoming clearer every day 
that insurance engineers and insur- 
ance agents must eventually be the 
same persons. Example and_ training 
are gradually amalgamating the two 
branches of knowledge and ability. 


Vast Engineering Service 


“In industrial casualty insurance a 
service which began with precepts and 
recommendations to owners of factories 
and works, and with more legislation 
than would now probably be considered 
judicious, has expanded similarly into 
an engineering service dealing intimately 
with the employees, partly along lines of 
debatable psychological mentorship, per- 
haps, but very effective by bringing the 
causes of accidents frequently and in- 
telligently to the attention of those most 
directly concerned in their avoidance. 

“The service accompanying insurance 
against theft and dishonesty includes 
features of mechanical and_ electrical 
engineering, but these, as well as similar 
features relating to the detection of 
arson, are not supposed to be broadly 
mentioned, though some insurance offi- 
cials have been brought to the point of 
adinitting that broad publicity with re- 
gard to them might prove much more 
useful than a secrecy that inv: ariably 
develops a leak sooner or later; in 
those places particularly where such a 
leak will do most harm. 

“Insurance people are proud of the 
modern extension of insurance service, 
carried on at great expense to reduce 
losses, not only for themselves and their 
clients but even more absolutely for the 
commonwealth and the nation at the 
same time as the latter through the leg- 
islatures are hammering down the 
profits of the companies at the invest- 
ment end of their business with high 
taxation and restrictions. The com- 
panies seem to have the prettier side of 
the argument, but a hard and interesting 
fight on their hands. 


Summary of Leading Benefits 


“The most modern and important fea- 
tures in insurance service as it is now 
understood, may perhaps be summarized 
under three heads, as follows: 

‘(1) An active and constant reci- 
procity between companies and clients 
to reduce losses and rates through ap- 
plication in practice of all means which 
modern knowledge and arts place at 
disposal. 

“(2) The gradual training of an army 
of agents to do much more ambitious 
and responsible work than they have 
been required to do in the past. 

“(3) Demotion of the statistical and 
mathematical “science of risk, which 
has proved insufficient as a guide for 
rate-making under the rapidly changing 
conditions of civilization, even for life 
imsurance, and adoption, for chief 
guide, of the practical “science of re- 
ducing risk.” which can be improved 
from year to year, and in the under 
standing of which the whole population 
can participate.” 


OUTLINES ACTIVITIES 





Bureau of Mines of Department of In- 
terior Taking Up Many Metal- 
Mining Problems 


The Bureau of Mines of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in its report on 
investigation in the development of 
workmen’s compensation insurance for 
metal mines reviews briefly the origin of 
accident compensation, gives a digest of 
State compensation laws, describes 
types of insurance carriers and outlines 
its future activities. 

Among some of the things the bureau 
expects to do will be the taking up of 
the problem of determining a method 
whereby underground compensation in- 
surance rates for metal-mining com- 
panies can be equalized in proportion to 
the underground hazard involved. 

This will be followed by study of the 
basis of premium rates, risk differentials, 
and cost of compensation insurance to 
mine operators. ‘These data will be sup- 
plemented by an analysis of the acci- 
dent hazards in different mining meth- 
ods and practices, and the severity and 
frequency of accidents classified by 
time lost and period of exposure to 
hazard, for different States, mining 
methods, occupations and nationalities. 
Attention will be given to standardized 
preventatives for underground accidents 
in metal mines, and the classification of 
underground metal-mining hazards for 
workmen’s compensation insurance pre- 
mium rating. 

These studies will be conducted by 
Byron O. Pickard, assisted by H. M. 
Wolfin. 


JOINS “FEDERATION NEWS” 
Harlan E. Baboouk Made Managing 
Editor; Will Also Be a Field 
Secretary For Federation 


Harlan E. Babcock has been made 
Managing Editor of “The Federation 
News,” the organ of the Insurance Fed- 
eration of America, Inc. In its an- 
nouncement, the Federation says: 

“We are pleased to announce the ad 
dition of Harlan E. Babcock to the 
editorial force of The Federation News. 
Mr. Babcock is nationally known in 
newspaper and magazine circles and 
long has been recognized as a forceful, 
convineing and colorful writer on gen- 
eral subjects and those with reference 
to socialistic problems such as concern 
the aims and objects of the Insurance 
Federation of America. Mr. Babcock 
with this issue assumes the dual duties 
of Managing Editor of this paper and 
of a field secretary of the Insurance 
Federation of America. We predict for 
him a warm welcome into the ranks of 
the Federation and the same generous 
consideration and_ frie ndly aid vouch- 
safed his predecessor.” 


CHANGES STATEMENT 


The Globe Indemnity has sent a 
suppleme ntary letter to its agents con- 
cerning bills passed in New Jersey 
ame nding the workmen’s compensation 
law in that state. In its supplementary 
letter it calls attention to chapter 38 of 
the laws of 1924, requesting the agents 
to amend the circular letter, a copy of 
which appeared in THe Eastern UNDER- 
writer of April 11, to show that the 
amendment in question is void and 
therefore not in effect. The supple- 
mentary letter further states: “The com- 
pensation act applies to public employes 
receiving salaries not greater than $1,- 
200 per annum as previously advised.” 





MARYLAND OPENS BRANCH 

The Maryland Casualty has opened a 
branch office in Detroit, Mich., to 
handle the territory previously handled 
by the Hastings Agency, former gen- 
eral agents of the company at that point. 
J. Ives Barton, who becomes manager 
of the branch office, has been with the 
company for over twenty-four years as 
an agent. For over eleven years Mr. 
3arton was with the general agent at 
Jacksonville, Fla., and is thoroughly ex- 
perienced in the casualty and bonding 
business. 


U. S. Compensation 
Rating Method Slow 


KNOCKS AMERICAN FREEDOM 





Right Honorable Lord Claud Hamilton, 
Chairman of Employers’ Liability 
Discusses Situation 





At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Employers’ Liability held 
in London recently, the Right Honor- 
able Lord Claud Hamilton, chairman of 
the company, discussed the company’s 
business in the United States. He said 
in part: 

“In the United States we do the larg- 
est amount of workmen’s compensation 
in proportion to our total business of 
any stock company in. America. The 
workmen’s compensation rates are in no 
way elastic; they are not fixed by the 
underwriters of the company, as they 
are here, and they are not subject to the 
judgment of those underwriters. The 
combined experiences of all the com- 
panies transacting this businses is con- 
sidered by the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance, of which all 
companies are members, and when they 
have arrived at their conclusions the 
rates so agreed upon are submitted for 
confirmation to the respective insurance 
departments or State Boards, and until 
that approval is given they are not 
effective and cannot be acted upon by 
any of the companies. 

“The collation of these statistics is 
naturally delayed, and they are not avail- 
able until a period considerably later 
than the period on which they are based, 
and, that being the case, as in the pres- 
ent instance, if the period on which they 
are based is one of great prosperity and 
is succeeded by a period of unusual 
trade depression, by the time that the 
rates based on these statistics become 
effective they are not true rates for the 
existing conditions of the business. That 
is what has happened in this case. 

“A revision of rates took place in 1923 
and is based upon experience more rel- 
ative to the present situation, and new 
rates will become operative in prac- 
tically all the States at various dates 
from January to July in the current 
year. Some States have already pub- 
lished and made operative the new 
rates, and in all those cases very sub- 
stantial increases of rates have been 
authorized. Assuming that similar in- 
creases are made in those yet to be pub- 
lished, we can look forward with confi- 
dence to a considerable, and increasing 
improvement in 1924, although we shall 
not feel the full effect of the revision 
until 1925,” 

In commenting on Mr. Hamilton’s ad- 
dress, “The Policyholder” says: 

“We have only one remark to add to 
this, and it is that the so-called ‘Land 
of the Free’ today is the most law- 
ridden country the world has ever seen. 
What with local state laws and national 
legislation, personal liberty is restricted, 
and trade is hampered to an extent 
which would not be tolerated for a 
month in Great Britain. The way in 
which premium rates are supervised by 
the State is typical, but, of course, if 
the American people will tolerate such 
absurdities it is their own affair, and if 
English people wish to trade there they 
must accept local conditions.” 


INSURES BL BLIND AD AND DEAF 


What is said to be the first insurance 
company in the world operated ex- 
clusively to insure against blindness and 
deafness has just been formed at Fort 
Smith, Ark., with State Senator Claude 
Thompson as its president. A charter 
was granted to the company on March 
21 by Insurance Commissioner Burne 
T. Buller, of Arkansas. It will be known 
as the National Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany for the Blind and will maintain 
home ~— in Fort Smith. 

R. F. Turner, of Fort Smith, will be 
secret fh, treasurer of the company. The 
directors are to be: Mr. and Mrs. J. B. 
Turner, Mrs. R. F. Turner, James H. 
Thompson, G. L. Grant, Claude Thomp- 
son and R. F. Turner. 


SEES RETURN OF LIGHT WINE 





Jarvis W. Mason, Vice-President of 
American Surety, Gives Talk on 
Taxation Matters 


In an address before the combined 
Lions’ Clubs of the metropolitan dis- 
trict at luncheon at the Hotel Com- 
modore on April 10, Jarvis W. Mason, 
vice-president of the American Surety 
and member of the American Institute 
of Accountants and the State Board of 
Examiners for Certified Accountants, 
declared that not since the days of Al- 
exander Hamilton has a complete scheme 
for taxation been devised by a man as 
competent as Secretary Mellon. 

Mr. Mason in a further discussion of 
internal revenue taxes predicted that 
Congress will define what is intoxicating 
liquor and will permit light wines and 
beer and also that they will define what 
constitutes the use of distilled liquor for 
medicinal purposes. He said that this 
would create a_ situation where “the 
reasonable wants of the people will be 
supplied and a tax of at least twice the 
volume of the previous excise tax on 


wines, beer and distilled liquor will be 
raised.” 


FRANK E. DELANEY DIES 


Frank E. Delaney, resident manager 
of the Fidelity & Casualty at Milwaukee, 
died last week at the age of fifty-three 
from a heart attack. Mr. Delaney be- 
came associated with the Fidelity & 
Casualty in 1894 in New York. He was 
later transferred to Buffalo, N. Y., and 
subsequently was transferred to Mil- 
waukee, where he has acted in the 
capacity of resident manager for the 
past twenty-four years. 


MUST ISSUE THIRD EDITION 

The Fidelity & Casualty is getting out 
the third edition of the pamphlet, Fog 
ery Insurance Simplified, that was pre- 
pared by Van Zandt Wheeler, manager 
of the forgery insurance division of the 
company. The issuance of the third 
edition is due to the fact that the de- 
mand for the pamphlet has been so 
great. Out of 22,000 already issued but a 
few hundred are left. This pamphlet 
is being used at Columbia University in 
the classes in casualty insurance. 








SWIFT JOINS INDEPENDENCE 

The Independence Indemniy has ap- 
pointed James Gordon Swift as special 
agent for its New York territory. Mr. 
Swift has had many years’ experience 
in the casualty and surety business hav- 
ing served as special agent with the Na- 
tional Surety, the Travelers and the Sun 
Indemnity from which company he has 
resigned with the best wishes of its of- 
ficials. During the war Mr. Swift served 
overseas in the army. 


H. A. KEARNEY APPOINTED 

Harry A. Kearney has been appointed 
superintendent of the fidelity and 
surety department of the Hartford Ac- 
cident & Indemnity, succeeding Charles 
I. Riley, resigned. Mr. Kearney has 
had thirteen years experience in the 
surety business. He started with the 
Title Guaranty & Surety since which 
time he has been with the American 
Surety and in the Philadelphia office of 
the Aetna Casualty & Surety. 





F. L. SHOVE APPOINTED 


The Northwestern Casualty & Surety 
has appointed F. L. Shove manager of 
the casualty department. Mr. Shove 
has for the past six years been super- 
intendent of the liability department of 
the Zurich at Chicago. Prior to this he 
was with the London Guarantee & Ac- 
cident and at one time Western man- 
ager for the Globe Indemnity. 


F. W. CATLIN DEAD 
Frederick W. Catlin, for more than 
twenty years general counsel for the 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee died last 
Sunday at the age of sixty-eight. Mr. 
Catlin was at one time United States 
Consul at Munich. 
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Socialization of 
Insurance Discussed 


H. S. IVES WARNS OF DANGER 
Secretary of Casualty Information 
Clearing House Addresses Conven- 
tion at Kansas City, Mo. 


There is a greater immediate danger 
to the institution of private property 
from the possible socialization of insur- 
ance than from the socialization of any 
other business according to Henry 
Swift Ives, secretary of the Casualty In- 
formation Clearing House in an address 
on common proble ms of insurance and 
Public Utilities before the convention 
of the Middle West Division of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association at 
Kansas City, Mo., recently. 

He went on to say: “Modern life has 
become so corfipletely immersed in the 
theory and practice of insurance that 
there are few contingencies affecting 
human relationships which are free from 
its impress. Of all our institutions it is 
perhaps the most universal, reaching in 
its wide sweep all classes of people, all 
industries and all ventures. Eliminate 
insurance as a factor in business and 
our whole well knit industrial system 
would collapse. Confiscate it in the 
name of the state and the communist 
millennium would be at hand. Such an 
absorption would leave all other private 
enterprises tottering on the brink of 
public ownership. 

“There is still another phase of this 
subject. If the State confiscates insur- 
ance the $11,000,000,000 of insurance as- 
sets will become easy prey for spoils- 
man. They ultimately will be seized and 
will be used for political speculation, for 
the purpose of gaining control of the 
property which they represent and for 
the subsidizing of blocs, classes and 
parties 

Underwriting Profits Negligible 


“It easily can be proved that the 
underwriting profits of the stock cas- 
ualty and fire companies during the 
last decade have been negligible, divi- 
dends having been paid for the most 
part from invested reserve fund inter- 
est returns. But if other business en- 
terprises are to question the size and 
rate of profits earned by insurance capi- 
tal, is it not just as reasonable to ex- 
pect that the insurance companies and 
their agents might question the size and 
rate of profits made by the concerns 
which they patronize. Of course noth- 
ing of the kind will be done, and such 
a policy is unthinkable because the in- 
surance companies and their agents are 
firm in their support of privately owned 
business operated at a profit to the capi- 
tal invested. But these agents and the 
companies they represent feel that they 
have a right under the circumstances to 
call this matter to the attention of util- 
ity operators 

“In buying insurance there are three 
chief considerations—quality, quantity 
and price. Unfortunately many business 
men consider them in the inverse order 
of their importance, ranking price first, 
quantity second and_= quality third. 
Sound insurance, however, is never sold 
down to a price; it is sold up to a 
standard. And sound insurance cannot 
be sold “at cost” because “at cost” in- 
surance is without a background of 
capital, and without capital there cannot 
be any guarantee that claims will be 
met today, tomorrow and twenty years 
hence. Standard — stock companies 
which endeavor to earn a profit for 
capital are the only insurance carriers 
in the casualty and fire fields which 
have any assurance of permanence and 
in which the first cost of a policy is 
the last cost. Most of them today are 
ancient institutions and they will be 
‘going’ concerns when the ‘at cost’ co- 
operative carriers have passed into his- 
tory. 

“If the policy of the State entering 
the insurance business is carried out as 
the Socialists hope it will be, it is only 
a question of time before there will be 
an active agitation for state fire and life 
insurance funds. Already there is a 


Where to Solicit 
Sprinkler Leakage 

SALES POINTS FOR AGENTS 

C. S. Thayer of U. S. F. & G. Describes 


Hazards of Sprinkler Systems; 
Protection Costs Little 





Even though cold weather is going 
rapidly there still remain many argu- 
ments for the selling of sprinkler leak- 
age insurance. Charles S. Thayer, 
superintendent of the water damage and 
sprinkler leakage department of the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty, tells 
local agents where to find leads for 
sprinkler policies in the latest issue of 
the company “Bulletin.” Following are 
some of the sales points put forth by 
Mr. Thayer in an interesting manner: 

Two or three hundred to two or three 
thousand gallons of water suddenly 
poured over a stock of merchandise— 
this gives an idea of what happens when 
some part of a sprinkler system lets 
loose. 

A short time ago a sprinkler head 
opened in a wholesale woolen store and 
while the system was equipped with a 
central station valve alarm, which oper- 
ated, stock to the extent of over $40,- 
000 was totally destroyed before the 
water could be shut off. 

$17,500 Sprinkler Loss 

In a clothing manufacturing plant a 
two-inch coupling connecting the sprin- 
kler piping burst in half, flooding the 
premises and, while the alarm system 
operated, damage to the extent of $17,- 
500 was done before the water could be 
turned off. 

Fortunately the collapse of supply 
tanks does not occur frequently, but 
when it does occur and the tank crashes 
through the floors, letting loose thou- 
sands of gallons of water, the loss is 
tremendous. This is generally due to 
corrosion of hoops or to the weakening 
of the walls or trestle on which the tank 
is supported. 

A sprinkler system is an asset in re- 
ducing fire loss, but it creates a liabil- 
ity inasmuch as an owner has _ thou- 
sands of gallons of water in a system 
made up of piping, sprinkler heads, 
valves, tanks, pumps and fittings, all 
of which are subject to strain under 
pressure and consequent accidental wa- 
ter discharge. Most systems have some 
kind of automatic alarms to attract at- 
tention to the discharge of water, but 
the opening of a sprinkler head or the 
breaking of a half-inch pipe will dis- 
charge approximately thirty-five gallons 
of water a minute and a five or ten min- 
ute flow, while the water is being shut 
off, will do the damage. When fittings 
break, the opening is liable to be from 
three-fourths of an inch to five inches, 
discharging a much greater volume of 
water in the space of time and resulting 
in a larger amount of damage. 

There is no uncertainty about a sprin- 
kler leakage. The uncertainty is only 
as to the time and place. Defects or 
faults in the system will show up. The 
piping, heads, valves, tanks, pumps and 
fittings may be perfect when installed, 
but in time they will deteriorate, and a 
leak or break of some kind will take 
place. 

And the thought to be driven home 
is that the cost of a policy is a frac- 
tion only of the protection it affords the 
Man who Owns one. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Cas- 
ualty Actuarial Society will be held on 
May 23 at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York. There will be no general busi- 
ness session or election of officers at this 
meeting, which will be devoted to the 
Presentation of papers. 


widespre; - sniiebiaeiial ener for 
compulsory automobile insurance, which 
if successful eventually means another 
state fund subsidized by taxation. All 
such schemes are cancerous in their na- 
ture and once they get a hold on the 
body politic it is difficult to stop the 
spread of the disease.” 
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Auto Queries Answered 
By U.S. F. & G. 


The following questions from agents 
relative to automobile insurance have 
been answered by the. United States 
FE. : 


ior, 2 


Question:—Why is it no longer permis- 
sible to use the 8% and 20% reductions on 
a private passenger car when it is definitely 
known that the car will be used only for 
pleasure purposes? 


Answer: Very extensive experience 
conclusively proves that the losses sus- 
tained by the companies were just as 
heavy on those cars which were used for 
pleasure purposes only, or which were 
owner driven, as on cars that were used 
for business and covered by _ policies 
containing the omnibus clause. 


Question: —How do you find collision 
rates on commercial cars in the 1924 Auto- 
mobile Manual? 


Answer: It is no longer necessary 
to know the cost of the body and addi- 
tional equipment. The use of the table 
for determining the correct symbol in 
accordance with the chassis symbol and 
cost of the body has been discontinued. 
All you have to do now, after determin- 
ing the territory number and age group 
of the car, is to get the collision symbol 
for the particular car from the classi- 
fication section and find the rate in the 
table of collision premiums for that par- 
ticular symbol. 


Qestion—What percentage of carned 
premium should be charged on a short rate 
cancellation, where the policy has been in 
force 262 days? 

Answer.—Charge 85 per cent., which 
is the percentage for 270 days. Always 
charge in accordance with the next 
highest number shown in the short rate 
table if the actual number is not in the 
table. 


Ouestion—If a policy covering public 
liability, property damage and collision is 
returned for cancellation, due to the fact 
that the car has been destroved by collision, 
how should the cancellation be made? 

Answer.—The public liability and prop- 
erty damage premiums should be ad- 
justed on a pro rata basis and the 
collision premium on a short rate basis. 


Question —If a form of coverage, prop- 
erty damage or collision, is added to an ex- 
isting policy during the policy term, should 
the charge be made on a pro rata or short 
rate basis? 

Answer—If either property damage or 
collision is added to an existing policy 
during the policy term and this addi- 
tional coverage is written to expire either 
at the natural expiration date of the 
policy or prior thereto, the additional 
coverage should be charged for on a 
pro rata basis. 


Ouestion:—What is an automobile pur- 
chaser’s embezzlement bond and to whom 
may it be issued? 

Answer: An automobile embezzle- 
ment bond, or as it is sometimes called, 
a conversion bond, covers the obligee 
against loss through the fraudulent 
conversion amounting to larceny and 


embezzlement of the motor vehicle by 
the purchaser thereof on the installment 
plan. It may be payable to the dealer 
by whom the car was sold or to the 
finance company which has purchased 
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the installment notes, or to both as their 
interests may appear. 

Question:—When issuing an automobile 
embezzlement bond why does the surety 
company require the obligee to cover all 
cars sold on the installment plan? 


So that there may be no 
surety. 


Answer: 
adverse selection against the 





Compensation Bills Now in 
Hands of Governor Smith 


The list of bills amending the Work- 
men’s Compensation Law that have 
passed the New York State Legislature 
and are now in the hands of Governor 
Smith are shown as follows: 


Assembly Print No. 1420 by Mr. Westbrook. 
Amends section 3 Workmen’s Compensation 
Law, by extending law to cover any employment 
hy the Stata, 

Assembly Print No. 2073 by Mr. Howard. 
Amends section 15 Workmen’s Compensation 
Law, by providing compensation for loss ot 
a thumb shall be for 75 weeks. 

Assembly Print No. 2211 by Mr. Westbrook. 
Amends section 25 Workmen’s Compensation 
Law, relative to hearings in all compensation 
cases, 

Assembly Print No, 1413 by Mr. Hart. Amends 
section 29 Workmen’s Compensation Law, rela- 
tive to subrogation to remedies of employees. 

Assembly Print No. 1970 by Mr. C. P. Miller. 
Amends section 15, Workmen’s Compensation 
Law, by providing for additional compensation 
for protracted temporary total disability in 
connection with permanent partial disability. 

Senate Print No. 1578 by Mr. Reiburn. Amends 
sections 12, 20, Workmen’s Compensation Law, 
by reducing non-compensated waiting period 
after accident from 14 to 7 days. 

Senate Print No. 139 by Mr. Reiburn, Amends 
section 16, Workmen’s Compensation Law, by 
providing any excess wages over $150 a month 
instead of $125 as at present shall not be taken 
into account in computing compensation for 
death benefits. 

Assembly Print No. 2064, Intro. No. Senate 
141, by Mr. Reiburn, Amends section 15, 
Workmen’s Compensation Law, by_ providing 
compensation for loss of eye shall be for 160 
instead of 128 weeks as at present. 

The Legislature failed to pass the Levy bill 
extending provisions of workmen’s compensa 
tion law to cover certain employees of motion 
picture and photo play producers and the bills 
introduced at the request of the Cotillo Com 
mittee on the Exploitaticn of Immigrants giving 
to alien beneficiaries the same benefits as en- 
joyed by resident beneficiaries. 
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How the /Etna Helps its Agents 


Sell More Automobile Insurance 


One of the major assets possessed by every agent 
who represents the A‘tna Afhliated Companies is 
an advertising campaign that is delivering month 
after month a definite sales message to the insur- 
ance prospects in his community. During April 
the full force of this campaign will be directed at 
increasing the sale of A‘tna Automobile Insur- 
ance. Below are listed the sales and advertising 
aids which will help AXtna Agents secure an in- 
creased volume of automobile business this spring. 


Years 


iuut for dame? 


' ATR a 


A National Campaign 
on Automobile Insurance 


Full page advertisements on A‘tna automobile in- 
surance will appear in the following eight national 
7 RRO GENTE : } magazines during April: The Saturday Evening 


Post, Literary Digest, Atlantic Monthly, Century 
“a 


Magazine, Harper’s Magazine, Review of Reviews, 
Scribner’s Magazine and World’s Work. 

Millions See This Trade 

Mark Every Month 


Five million readers are being told 
each month through full page adver- 
tisements in the national magazines 
what it means to be “ A‘tna-ized””— 
protected by one or more of the 82 
different lines of insurance sold by 
“the strongest multiple line insurance 
organization in the world.” 
It pays to be an Atna-izer! 


A Local Campaign 


on Automobile Insurance 


The following advertising helps enable A®tna 

agents to tie up /sca//y with the A‘tna national 

magazine advertisements on automobile insurance 

appearing during April. 

[1] Reprints of the national advertisement, actual size, 
for agents to display on counters, etc. 


[2] Giant enlargements of the national advertisement for 
display in agents’ windows. 


3] Four complete newspaper campaigns on automobile 
insurance containing 36 advertisements— campaigns 
for daily or for weekly newspapers. 


[4] Four well illustrated automobile folders in colors. 
[5] A multi-colored automobile poster, 30" by 20". 

[6] A carefully arranged automobile window display. 
[7] A half dozen colored automobile lantern slides. 

[8] Automobile sales letters to send to prospects. 


ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


and affiliated companies 


“ETNA CASUALTY and SURETY CO. AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO. 
of Hartford, Connecticut 
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